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THE RIVERSIDE PRESS. waiter, or the Tufts’ elevator, however, but by a broad flight 
{ The solitary line | of stairs. On our way we glance into the stock-room, the 
which, for more | forwarding-room, and warehouse, where we catch sight of 
than a year, has | teat piles of books, costly leather, beautiful marbled paper, 
terminated the last | #24 various other materials, not overlooking great bags of 
column of Tue | Paper shavings —an economy not to be slighted by a print- 
HeRaup, may pos- | ing-house whose paper bills average from ten to fifteen thou- 
sibly have escaped *4nd dollars per month. 
the notice of a ma-| The principal composing-room is a noble chamber, light, 
jority of our read- | cheerful, roomy, well arranged. Here we find nearly a hun- 
E> ers; but, neverthe- | dred compositors, male and female, all under the care of 
- Jess, it is the im- a youthful foreman, who from his pulpit-like desk superin- 
print of one of the tends the busy scene. Behind him, are a number of small 
, : largest printing es- | Fooms where the proof-reading is done, and at the opposite 
tablishments in the country. An establishment, the fame of | end of the apartment one flight of stairs leads down into the 
which is known all through the reading world; and from the | stereotyping department, and another up into a lesser com- 
rapidity with which it is increasing, from the enterprise and | posing-room, where magazines and newspapers are set up by 
energy of the proprietors, and the never-ceasing improve- | & large bevy of nimble and “ neat-handed Phillises.” Here 
ments made in all its departments, it bids fair, ina few years, | all ereeds and no creeds forget their differences, and pleas- 
to rival, if not surpass, any printing-house in the world. antly, “merrily, side by side,” the Unitarian “Old and New,” 
It is with much pleasure we gratify our readers with a brief and the Methodist “ Zion’s Herald,” the Episcopal “‘ Witness,” 
sketch of the “ Riverside Preis,” accompanying our remarks | the Congregationalist “‘ Missionary Herald,” the Baptist “ Ma- 
with correct views of the buildings, from the river and the cedonian,” and the Methodist ‘“ Heathen Woman’s Friend,” 
street. The site is on the picturesque banks of the Charles the lively ‘‘ Young Sportsman,” the lovely “ Riverside,” and 


River, within ten minutes’ walk of Harvard University, and | many other periodicals, all revolve around one “ Hub.” 
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about a half an hour’s ride from Bowdoin Square, Boston, by | The upper rooms are principally devoted to the various 
the Brighton horse-cars. As will be seen by our illustrations, | branches of binding — drying, pressing, folding, stitching, 
the establishment embraces a group of buildings, the main one | cutting, marbling, gilding, finishing. Wood-cutting, steel- 
being of brick, four stories in height, including the French plate printing, electrotyping, also have their rooms. In fact, 
roof, with a frontage of one hundred feet, and a depth of | every process but that of manufacturing the raw material, is 
ninety. In the rear of this is another brick edifice, seventy feet | performed in the establishment. 








long and forty wide. Grouped 
around these are various brick 
and wooden structures, coal- 
sheds, horse-sheds, store-rooms, 
offices, etc., forming, with a short 
street of dwelling-houses, quite a | 
little town, having a population 
as large as many a Western city. 
The tastily laid out grounds, the 
wide fields, the abundant foliage, 
the winding river, the surround- 
ing towns, villages, villas, hills 
and dells; Mount Auburn, Har- 
vard, Brighton, Cambridge —all | 
form a scene that is rare in the 
vicinity of a printing-office — 
and such as gives the “River- = 
side Press” more the aspect of 
some collegiate institution, than g 
a workshop — especially when, at 
the dinner hour, some three or 
four hundred well-dressed, hap- 
py-looking, intelligent men and 
women, girls and boys, are seen 
pouring out of the great central 
door, and wandering off in merry 
groups to their various boarding- 
houses in the vicinity. 

The two principal rooms in 
this establishment—the two 
largest — are the press-room and the composing- —_ 
the former on the first story, the latter on the second. Both 
chambers are larger than most churches, — remarkably clean 
and convenient, — well lighted and ventilated. In the press- 
rooms, twenty-five printing presses are constantly roaring 
and rolling. And as we pass down and glance at the sheets that 


are falling like leaves in autumn, or snow-flakes in winter, we, 


see the works of Bacon, Carlyle, Cooper, Irving, Hood, Lamb, 
Macaulay, Scott, Dickens; Webster’s Dictionary, Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary ; Poems, Science, Romance, T ; and 
here, underneath an immense, two-story press, with eylinder 
four feet in diameter, — the Ziow’s Heraup. Nearly every 
day in the week Tue Heracp is rolling over this great cyl- 
inder. Scores of busy hands are all around, and an open 
door at the further end of the room, like the Witches’ glass 
in “ Macbeth,” shows other ‘‘kings” and “queens,” on their 
thrones — for what throne to-day is so potent as the press ? 
Leaving this roaring, whirling, flashing Niagara of print- 
ing, we ascend to the composing-room, not by the dumb 





mand has proved so great that it has been raised to five 
dollars. Next comes the very popular standard Household 
edition, printed on tinted and laid paper, and illustrated 
from drawings by Darley and Gilbert, engraved on steel. 
This edition is complete in fifty-four 16mo. volumes, and 
is sold at prices varying with the styles of binding. The 
third is the Riverside edition, printed on fine paper, and 
containing all the best English engravings, in addition to 
those of Darley and Gilbert used in the Household edition. 
This edition was issued at monthiy intervals, and consists 
of twenty-eight crown 8vo. volumes. The fourth is the 
Globe edition, now complete in fourteen 16mo. volumes, 
printed in large, clear type, and containing all the Dar- 
ley and Gilbert illustrations from the Household edition. 
This is the cheapest of the four editions, and has already 
reached a sale of several hundred thousand copies within a 
few years. 

Before leaving the spacious and convenient counting-room, 
let us pay our respects to Mr. H. O. Houghton, who, in his inner 
sanctum, is ever ready to give us a right Methodist welcome. 
Bro. Houghton is tall, and spare, and middle-aged, and by the 
smile that illuminates his features, the geniality and suavity 
of his address, and the modesty of his deportment, one cannot 
but see that all this immense establishment, and all its com- 
plicated interests, sit but lightly on him. He has been emi- 
nently successful, and is one of the most popular citizens of 
Cambridge. Perhaps one of the surest elements of his suc- 
cess, independent of his own industry, is his judgment and 
care in the selection of his assistants and employees. In 
every department he has the best men that can be had; and 
when he has found one such, he retains him. Some of his 
men have been with him ten, 









In the left wing of the building, facing the street, are the edi- 
torial rooms of the “ Riverside Magazine,” and a library com- 
posed of all works published by the firm, which is accessible to 
the employees. Here, also, are the counting-rooms, the cen- 
tre of management, from which bell-wires and speaking-tubes 
radiate to every department of the establishment. And more 
than that, here, also, is a branch of the American Telegraph, by 
which communication may be had with all parts of the country. 
In this room are deposited from day to day, copies of the sheets 
worked on each press, thus showing at a glance a weekly 
record of all the work done. To give some idea of this, we 
will instance only the works of Charles Dickens, of which 
Hurd & Houghton have their imprint in four editions. First 
in style and price is the elegant large paper edition, with 
wide margin, and India proof illustrations. It is printed on 
a hand-press, and numbers fifty-four volumes, and is now 
complete. It is published by subscription, and the edition 
is limited to one hundred sets. The original subscription 
price was four and a half dollare per volume ; but the de- 





twelve, and even twenty years. 
Completeness in every depart- 
ment, personal attention to all 
commissions, the utmost care 
- and correctness, a readiness to 
adopt the newest improvements, 
a wise liberality, and unimpeach- 
able business character, have 
given the Riverside Press a lead- 
ing position among the great 
printing - houses of the country. 
What it is yet destined to achieve 
is not easy to say ; but this seems 
= to be evident, that if it keeps on 
i | increasing and improving in the 
_ ~ a same ratio, it will be unsurpassed 
wie is|\in a few years by any similar 
x. aaa establishment, perhaps, in the 
world. 
—@————_ 

The Book Committee have 
made two reports. The course 
that was urged by many of the 
most prominent men in the 
Church was unfortunately disre- 
garded, and the consequence is, 
a broad difference of views.on the 
part of these brethren. A com- 
mission, and thorough explora- 
tion was the only right way to conduct this matter. The 
majority also take positions against their former report. 
In that they declared there were “serious losses, and 
“great mismanagement” in the bindery department; now 
they say that “there has not been anything fraudulent or 
corrupt in the practice or conduct of any employee in the 
Book Concern, so far as the printing depsrtment is con- 
cerned.” How these are reconciled they do not state. — 

The minority report, which gives letters corroborative of 
its itions, and is much fuller and more explicit in its details, 

i attract great attention. It is signed by three brethren 
from very different localities, —New England, the Middle 
States, and beyond the Mississippi. Messrs. Slicer and Pike are 
well known to the Church, whose very different views on some 

uestions, make their agreement here the more noteworthy. 

rv. Mr. Vernon is son-in-law of Rev. Dr. Elliot, and is a 
prominent member of the St. Louis Conference. These re- 

will only provoke discussion and dissatisfaction. They 

ve one excellent feature in common. They assert the 

integrity of the age@ts, and the solvency of the house. The 

matter now goes up to the Annual Conferences, and ultimate- 

ly to the General Conference, at which the whole subject will 
probably be thoroughly and impartis!!y investigated. 
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@Original and Selected Papers. 
—~e— 
TRUSTING. 
BY ALBINA L. BEAN. 
Fainting, yet struggling on, 
My face still turned to Thee, 
O Thou, the helper of the weak, 
Draw near and succor me. 


The threatening waters rise, 
Trials like tempeste come, 

But winds and waves shall bring me still 
Nearer and nearer home. 


Thou my sure refuge art, 
My never failing strength, 

Thou knowest each wave which buffets me, 
Its height and depth and length. 


Waters and storms around, 
But Thou, my God, o'er all ; 
Sheltered within Thy mighty hand 
The weakest cannot fall. 


I bring my burdened heart, 
I lay it at Thy feet ; 

Thy grace can make the rough way smooth, 
The bitterest portion sweet. 


Though night encompass me, 
‘The darkness shall be riven, 
The shining ladder of Thy love 
Be laid from earth to heaven. 
Cuevsea, Mass. 


o— 


DOCTRINAL PREACHING. 
BY REV. R. H. HOWARD. 


There was a great deal of talk at the late Missionary 
meeting, and more particularly at the late Methodist Con- 
vention held in Boston, on the subject, and in favor of 
what is called doctrinal preaching. The plain inference 
to be drawn from all the aforesaid fervent exhortations is, 
that, at least in the minds of some, there isn’t enough of 
this kind of preaching nowadays: — that in fact the pul- 
pit in modern times is deplorably derelict in this respect, 
and that to this signal remissness on its part, may be at- 
tributed much of our present lack and loss of power. But 
is this really so? I am aware that our Unitarian and 
Universalist neighbors are wont to felicitate themselves in 
view of the fact that the distinguishing doctrinal features 
of orthodoxy are no longer presented in the plain and out- 
spoken way they used to be; and for the reason, as they 
more than insinuate, either that we are afraid of giving of- 
fense thereby, or are ourselves losing confidence in the doc- 
trines which we profess nominally to believe. But is there 
the slightest ground for any such felicitation at this point ? 
Is it true that evangelical preachers, as a class, have ceased 
practically to preach the doctrines which were the staple 
of the preaching of former days, — much less that they 
have done anything of this kind from any paliry fear of 
giving offense, or from their own disbelief of, or lack of 
confidence in those doctrines? Or is this rather the fact, 
— that those doctrines are still held and proclaimed by 
the sons no less faithfully than by the sires, but, being no 
longer set forth in bold statement and technical phraseology, 
are heard and accepted by many who would resist an 
avowed doctrinal discussion? As another has well said; 
“ Does the medicine lose its virtue because disguised to 
the child’s taste by sweetmeats?” May not a people be 
instructed in the great docirines of Scripture, though the 
preacher clothe his thought in modern dress, or deduce the 
doctrine by way of inference only ? It is doubtful whether 
there is an evangelical pulpit in the land whose teachings 
do not constantly imply, at least, such doctrines as, for 
example, the atonement, and the everlasting loss of the 
wicked, and yet these subjeets may have never been for- 
mally or dogmatically treated in many of those pulpits — 
may never have been made the theme of doctrinal discus- 
sion, or the sole topic of a sermon. Now, then, the ques- 
tion is, which, to-day, all things considered, is the more 
excellent way? The question really to be debated is, not 
whether we shall have more or less doctrinal preaching, as 
certain ones seem to have conceived it to be, but shall we 
commit ourselves to the ancient or to the modern mode of 
doctrinal preaching? thall we return to the bold, dog- 
matic statement, the technical phraseology, and theologi- 
cal cast of thought, or shall we, while holding up Christ in 
all His attributes and oflives, clothe our thought in modern 
garb, and deduce our doctrine in as informal and natural 
a way as possible —in a way to secure the desired effect 
without excitiig any unnecessary prejudice or aversion ? 
from what is being said by certain ones who assume to 
speak on behalf of the evangelical Church, we conclude 

hat they deem the old methods best, even for this genera- 
tion. It is barely possible that they may be correct in 
this opinion ; but however this may be, let them not, at the 
same time, assume, as they virtually do, that what is called 
doctrinal preaching is hopelessly committed to these an- 
cient methods, and that every style which does not pat‘ern 
strictly after those methods, is emasculated preaching, — 
that thie, the most formal, and accordingly, naturally the 
most repulsive, is the only way in which the doctrines of 
aur religion may be effectually and savingly“ brought to 
bear upon the P ‘arts, consciences, and the lives of mankind 








Neither more let any of those sensitive and dear brethren 
of the pews, jealous and sharp-eyed guardians of the 
orthodoxy of our pulpits, take it for granted that, because 
its purpose and character are not distinctly avowed, the 
preaching is, on that account, necessarily any the lees doc- 
trinal in reality ; or that, because the familiar phrases, and 
the time-honored terms, and techni¢al theological forms of 
expression are absent, they are not, therefore, being fed 
with the sincere milk of the word. 

No one can be more utterly opposed to any slighting, 
ignoring, softening, slurring over, or toning down of any 
of the essential doctrines of evangelical Christianity than 
myself; nor do I believe there is any considerable disposi- 
tion todo this in the so-called orthodox Church at the 
present day. I may be mistaken, but it is my opinion 
that there never was a time when there was more dispo- 
sition in the evangelical pulpit to declare the whole coun- 
sel of God — less disposition to temporize, or prophesy 
smooth things, than at present. But there is also un- 
questionably a decided tendency, and who shall say it is 
not a useful and most hopeful one, on the part of the most 
vigorous and progressive of the evangelical ministry, to re- 
produce the old, everlasting truths of the gospel in a new 
dress ; to travel in the old roads, but not in the old ruts; 
to avoid everything like artificiality, and to eschew what- 
ever smells of the schools or the workshops of theology ; 
to be as fresh as nature and as true; to be intent rather 
upon diffusing the mind, the spirit of Christ — the real 
leaven of the gospel —than upon establishing some time- 
honored tenet of our‘creed: in a word, not so much to 
preach about Christ, and about religion, as to preach Christ 
himself, in the most natural, simple, unsophisticated man- 
ner possible, and thus disencumber their message of every- 
thing calculated needlessly to embarass or disappoint it. 


——eE 





THE LATE EDWIN M. STANTON. 


It is painful to read the harsh and diabolical notices of 
this eminent man, in the Democratic papers, since his 
lamented death, and yet it cannot surprise any one ; fora 
press which sustained the Rebellion — which gave all pos- 
sible aid and comfort to the bitter enemies of the country 
—which called the martyred Lincoln “an ape” and “a 
boor,” and complimented Booth the assassin as a hero, 
could do no less than attempt to asperse his character after 
his death in terms they dare not use during his life. Mr. 
Stanton’s apparent coldness and sternness was only his 
strong, innate sense of justice and right; and these were 
the qualities which, with the blessing of God, saved~ the 
republic. Treason and falsehood kindled his wrath like 
a spark to powder; and he could not be smooth-tongued 
in their presence. And yet he was tender-hearted as a 
woman, and an appeal to his sympathies met an immediate 
response. ‘The writer of this had occasion to test his ten- 
derness during the dark days of 1862. My oldest son was 
with Burnside in North Carolina, and in the battle of 
Newbern was knocked over by a 12 lb. shot. We saw 
the account of the battle, and among the wounded was the 
son. We waited for some days in vain for letters, and 
then I determined to go and see him. Calling on Gov. 
Morgan, of New York, he very kindly gave me letters to 
Gen. Wool at Fortress Monroe, and Dix of New York, aa I 
supposed I could take a transport from that port. But 
before I was ready to start, that famous order of the 
Secretary of War was i:sued, excluding all civilians from 
entering the military lines, as McClellan was about moving 
his forces from before Washington to Yorktown ; this, of 
course, would prevent my passige to Newbern. I con- 
sulted the Governor, and he said it would be impossible for 
me to get through until the interdiction should be removed. 
But I determined to “ push things.” I at once started for 
Washington to seek an interview with Stanton. 

Calling upon Senator Harris, he gave me a note to the 
Secretary of War, but said, “ It will avail nothing ; Stanton 
is inflexible.” On my way to the office, I met Mr. Sum- 
ner, and stated my object to him ; said he, “ You may as 
well go back, you cannot get through. I tried yesterday 
for a pass for a friend, and failed.” “ But that was a mere 
business matter, this is life or death.” “No matter,” said 
he, “ you cannot get through.” On I went to the Secre- 
tary’s office, but found he was out. The clerk said he be- 
lieved he was at the White House, attending a Cabinet 
meeting. I was in haste, wishing to take the afternoon 
train for Baltimore, so as to take the evening boat for 
Hampton Roads, for I had the assurance of faith that I 
should succeed. On reaching the White House, I was 
conducted to the ante-room, where was a room full of offi- 
cers waiting for an interview. I could not enter the 
cabinet, but I sent in my letters by a messenger. The 
Governor's letter stated my object—“a father wished to 
pass the lines to visit a wounded son.” Quicker than I 
can write it, my papers came back to me with this in- 
dorsement in the Secretary’s handwriting, “ To the Assist- 
ant Adjutant General. Grant the bearer a pass to Fortress 
Monroe, and on to Newburn, N. C.” 

In half an hour, with my pass in my pocket, I was in 
the cars for Baltimore, and the next morning by daylight 
we ran in, past that singular looking craft, the “ Monitor,” 
which had so recently driven the ironslad “ Merrimac ” so 
ingloriously back to Norfolk. Waiting there four days for 
a transport, and witnessing the terrible scare by the second 
appearance of that monster, then embarking on the “ Hare,” 


== > 


in two days more we ran into the Hatteras Inlet, where 
Burnside met us in his light draught dispateh boat, and, just 
at dark, I stepped into my boy’s tent, with a “ How are 
you, my boy?” 





LEGH RICHMOND. 


But Breiies has about it an interest which rivals that 
which invests the point at the other end of the island where 
the Laareate of England has fixed his residence. Toward 
the close of the last century there was eettled in this little 
parish a n of humble abilities, who, however, had a 
way of observing with a tender sympeey the lives and cares 
of the lowly people around him, and a habit of writing them 
down in simple language, which has invested the whole of 
the island with a Christian interest which has almost made 
it classic. From time to time, about sixty years ago, there 
appeared in the Christian Guardian, printed at London, 
sketches entitled “ The Dairyman’s Daughter,” “ The Ne- 
gro Servant,” “ The Young Cottager, or Little Jane.” They 
were signed “ Simplex ;” but after they had awakened gen- 
eral interest, their writer was identified with the Rev. Legh 
Richmond, of Brading. ‘The sketches appeared in a volume 
entitled “ The Annals of the Poor,” after Gray’s celebrated 
line. ‘hey were also circulated as tracts by the Tract So- 
ciety to the extent of hundreds of thousands, How far 
those little pictures of pious children and invalids who lived 
in these lowly cottages have gone! They have been trans- 
lated into the German, Swedish, Danish, French and Rus- 


-sian languages. The Emperor of Russia was found reading 


them (and afterward had an interview with their author in 
England), and they have been seen in the wigwams of North 
American Indians. Convicts at Botany Bay have written 
letters blotted with their tears to the author of them ; and 
it is declared that more people have been converted by read- 
ing“ The Dairyman’s Daughter” than by any other tract 
ever peaned! ‘There is hardly a day of the summer which 
fails to bring hundreds of pilgrims to visit the homes and 
graves of the poor people whose religious experiences were 
recorded by Mr, Richmond. 

He was almost the first to strike taat mine out of which 
the best modern literature has come — the romance of pov- 
erty. The English world had, about the close of the last 
century, become tired of kings and mailed warriors, and the 
glitter of courts with their briliiant intrigues. It sighed for 
a new world ; and when this clergyman turned its eyes to 
the dying child, the peasant in his log-house, he really raised 
that popular interest in the life of the lowly which it has 
taken the genius of Dickens, Mrs. Stowe, George Eliot, and 
ethers to supply. The absorbing interest in the life of the 
poor is the great feature of modern life and literature. 

Brading is particularly associated with “ Little Jane,” 
whose tomb attracts far more attention than those of the 
lords and ladies around it. The inscription runs thus: 


“SACRED TO THE MENORY OF ‘ LITTLE JANE,’ 
Who died 30th January, 1799, in the 15th year of her age. 

Ye who delight the power of God to trace 

And mark witb joy each monument of grace, 

Tread lightly o’er this grave as ye explore 

‘ The short and simple annals of the poor.’ 

A child reposes underneath this sod — 

A ebild to mem’ry dear, and dear to God : 

Rejoice! yet shed a tributary tear — 

Jane, the ‘ Young Cottager,’ lies buried here.” 
Under the trees in the garden of the parsonage the pious 
man used to assemble*the children of the village on summer 
evenings for instruction. Only a few steps off was the 
church-yard. “ Sometimes I sent the ch“xlren to the various 
stones which stood at the head of the graves, and bid them 
learn the epitaphbs inscribed upon them. 1 took pleasure in 
seving the little ones thus dispersed in the church-yard, each 
committing to memory a few verses written in commemora- 
tion of the departed. . . . Thus my church-yard be- 
came a kind of book of instruction. and every grave-stone a 
leaf of edification for my young disciples.” 

“ The Dai ’s Daughter ” is buried in the church-yard 
at Arreton. Her name was Elizabeth Wallbridge; she died 
in 1801, at the age of 31, and on her tomb is written, “ She, 
being dead, yet eth ”— a remarkably felicitous quota- 
tion, which the sixteen commgnplace lines of poetry that 
follow do but mar. The cottages both here and at Brading, 
in which Jane and Elizabeth respectively lived, are still 
owned by the descendants of their families, who have found 
their godliness to be profitable for this world, at least. 

Mr. Richmond seems to have had charge of sundry little 
churches, and his riding about from one to the other was like 
that of a Methodist itinerant. He used to preach extempo- 
raneously, not, however, until after he had completely 
broken + ha in an effort to do so in Yanerland church. Af- 
terward he preached so eloquently, with very few notes, in 
the presence of the Duke-of Kent, that a controversy arose 
in the palace on the subject. The royal family could so 
little imagine that a man could preach well extemporane- 
ously that Mr, Richmond’s notes were sent for and subjected 
to inspection. The Duke of Kent appointed the preacher 
to be his chaplain. But he never gained much distinction 
at the palace. His name will be always associated with the 
cottage, or perhaps with that solitude among the magnificent 
cliffs of the bay where he conversed with the negro. This 
is indeed too picturesque a scene to be omitted in any ac- 
count of the ie of Wight. 

“TI cast my eyes downward a Tittle to the left, toward a 
small cove, the shore of which consists of fine bard sand. It 
is surrounded by fragments of rock, chalk cliffs, and steep 
banks of broken earth. Shut out from human intercourse 
and dwellings, it seems formed for retirement anc contem- 
plation. On one of these rovks 1 unexpectedly observed a 
man sitting with a book, which he was reading. The place 
was near two hundred yards perpendicular below me} but 
I soon discovered by his dress, and by the black color of his 
features, contrasted with the white rocks beside him, that 
it was no other than my negro disciple, witb, as I doubted 
not, a Bible in his hand. I rejoiced in this unlooked-for op- 
portunity of meeting him in so solitary and interesting a 
situation. He was intent on hjs beok, and did not perceive 





me till I approached very near to him. ¢ William, is that 
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you?’ * Ab, massa! me very glad to see you. How came 
massa into dis place? Me tought nobody here but only God 
and me.” After a long conversation with the negro, Mr. 
Richmond thus concludes: — 

“* My friend,’ said I, *I will now pray with you for your 
own soul, and for those of your parents also.’ This was a 
new and solemn house of prayer. The sea-sand was our 
floor ; the heavens were our roof ; the cliffs, the roeks, the 
hills, and the waves, formed the walls of our chamber. . 
The presence of God was there. I prayed—the negro 
wept— his heart was full—I felt for him, and could not 
but weep likewise. ... 1 leaned upon his arm as we as- 
cended the steep cliff in my way back to my horse. Hu- 
mility and thankfulness were marked in his countenance ; 
I leaned on his arm with the feelings of a brother. It was 
a relationship I was happy to own.” 

From the downs near Arreton the finest panorama of the 
island is to be seen. Looking upon the graceful undu- 
lations of hill and dale, the silvery rivers, the embowered 
villages, the slender spires or ivy-clad towers of churches -— 
all encircled by the crystal sea, one may dream over all his 
dreams of happy isles and then repose. Tennyson need go 
no further for the land of the Lotus-eaters : 

“ A land of streams! Some, like a downward smoke, 
Siow-droppiog veils of thinnest lawn, do go ; 
You see the gleaming river seaward tlow 
From theinuerland. . . . 
Through mountain clefts the dale 
Is seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Bordered with trees, and many a winding vale 
And meadow, set with galingale ; 
A land where all things always seem the same!’ 

Years ago, when I was residing in Cincinnati, Ohio, ane- 
gro of that city painted a really beautiful picture of the 
“ Land of the Lotus-eaters.” Every feature of Tennyson's 
poem was interpreted in it with a skill and delicacy which 
excited the admiration of all who saw it. By exhibiting it 
in that and other cities be made enough money to enable 
him to bring the picture to England. He had long cherished 
the hope of submitting it to the Laureate himself. He did 
so, and the warmth of the poet’s approval was shown in hos- 
pitalities to the dusky artist which might have been envied 
by many a white American who would not sit at the same 
table with a negro, had he the genius of Claude. So Legh 
Richmond is not the only one who ever talked on high 
themes with a negro amidst these beautiful scenes. — Har- 
per’s Monthly. 





> 
A Compact Tsanxsciving Sermon. Rev. Dr. 
Crary, of The Central, spent his first Yankee Thanksgiving 
at Stamford. He not only had a big dinner but a big ser- 
mon. Oliver Hoyt, esq., served up the former, Rev. U. M. 
Buckley the latter. Thus he skeletonizes the sermon and 
preacher i— 


Text: Psalm exivii.: 20. ‘He hath not dealt so with any nation.” 


Introduction. — Whatever train of thought may be sug- 
gested, the ordinary blessings of life ought not to be fur- 
gotten. But we are especially called to consider God’s 
blessings to us as a nation : 

- Our domain. 

- Patriot fathers. 

. Constitution. 

- Freedom of speech, press, and conscience. 
. Equal diffusion of wealth. 

6. Education general. 

7. Security of life and property. 

But especially during present events : 

1. That the crisis so long impending and which must 
have come sooner or later has come and passed. 

2. That having come it found our Government on the 
right side. 

3. That we triumphed gloriously. 

4. That slavery is no more. 

5. That the stability of our institutions has been fully 
proved. 

But what are the true manifestations of gratitude ? 

1. Praise and Thanksgiving. ; 

2. Confession of sin, for we are not worthy. 

3. Practice of righteousness. 

Under this head he offered reflections on the connection 
between private and public morality and the foundation of 
them botb. 

Private morality contains the following elements: 

. Honesty and truth. 

. Regard for rights of property and person. 

. Temperance. 

. Chastity. 

5. Sapport of self and family. 

6. Obedience to law. 

7. Aid the unfortunate. 

II. Public morality : 

(1.) Of Government. 

1. Prompt payment of its obligations. 

2. Conscientious law making and use of public funds. 

3, Impartiality. 

4, Honor and trath in its dealings with other nations. 
5. Defend the innocent, punish the guilty, and confine 
the dangerous. 

(2.) Of its Officers, 

1. Perform the labor assigned. 

2. Show no partiality. 

3. Receive no bribes. 

4. Embezzle no funds. 

(3.) Private and public morality coalesce in the country. 

1. In the ballot. 

2. In the jury. 

3. On the witness stand. 

Axiomatic Principles. 

1. Private morality is the cohesive force ef society. 

2. It is the source of public morality. 

3. Public morality is the cohesive force of the nation. 

4. Public and private morality stand and fall together. 

Foundation of both. 

1. The natural tendency is every man for bimself, ' 

2. Temptation to immorality great. 

8. Force cannot preserve private morality. 
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4. Christian institutions, its chief support. 

These energize the conscience and regulate the life. 

From the whole we conclude, 

1. That private and public morality ‘are the foundation 
of national prosperity. 

2. That the true method of manifesting one’s gratitude 
to God is to practice private and public morality. 

Conceive a small, lithe, angular man ; unshaven, neat ; 
having a very palpable forehead, and sharp twinkling eyes, 
standing up straight and stanch in his boots, without a 
note, uttering these pungent truths in diamond sentences 
and without stopping a moment for forty-five minutes, and 
then quitting short because he is done, and you may have 
an idea of this Thanksgiving sermon. 


THE AVENGER. 
BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 


A strong man wronged may win redress, 
Though trusting but his own right arm ; 

A rich man robbed has law and press 
To ring the signal of alarm, 

And, right or wrong, the barking throng 
Hunt down the wretch who did him harm. 


But only with a stifled cry, 
Perhaps a look of wan despair, 

The torn heart speaking in the eye, 
Set hopeless on the hollow air ; 

The plundered poor their wrongs endure, 
Devoured by fangs that never spare. 


Pale orphans by that living death 
The drunkard reeks in; widowed wives, 
Whose lords yet breathe a charnel’s breath, 
And cling to curse their wasted lives : 
With dumb appeal move not the heel 
That grinds them, while the rebber thrives. 


But somewhere in the silent sky, 
Or budding in the silent sod, 
Wrath broods her thunders ere they fly, 
Pale justice feeds her toughening rod ; 
When wealth and power have had their hour, 
Comes for the weak the hour of God. 


Then, mightier than the strong man’s steel 

Or rich man’s gold, the widow's moan 
And plundered orphan’s mute appeal 

Go dauntlees to the Almighty throne ; 
With fiery whip His thunders slip, 

And teach the spoiler groan for groan. 


Dim shadows haunt the nuptial bower 
He decked from desolated homes ; 

Blood-streaks are on each crimson flower, 
And famine’s ghastly pallor comes 

From lily and rose, to blast repose, 
Where’er the weary waster roams. 





His son goes reeling to the same 
Black grave his victim’s corse pollutes ; 
His daughters drain the cup of shame, 
And revel with congenial brutes ; 
Then mania’s hell avenges well 
On him his culture’s evil fruits. 
- The National Temperance Advocate. 
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Canapa.— The United States can never be indifferent 
to Canada, nor to the other British Provinces, near neigh- 
bors and kindred. It is well known historically that, even 
before the Declaration of Independence, our fathers hoped 
that Canada would take part with them. Washington was 
strong in this hope ; so was Franklin. 

The Continental Congress, by solemn resolution, invited 
Canada, and then appointed a Commission, with Benjamin 
Franklin at its head, “to form a Union between the Col- 
onies and the people of Canada.” In the careful instruc- 
tions, which were signed in behalf of Congress by John 
Hancock, President, the Commissioners are, among other 
things, enjoined to remind the Canadians that “it is our 
earnest desire to adopt them into the Union as a sister col- 
ony and to secure the same general system of mild and 
equadle laws for them and ourselves, with only such local 
differences as may be agreeable to each colony repec- 
tively,” and further, that in the opinion of the Continental 
Congress, “ their interests and ours are inseparably united.” 
(American Archives, Vol. 4, p. 412, 4th Series.) Long 
ago the Continental Congress away. Long ago the 
great Commissioner rested from his labors. But the invi- 
tation survives not only in the archives of our history, but 
in all American hearts, constant and continuing as when 
first issued, believing as we do, that such a union, in the 
fallness of time, with the good-will of the mother country, 
and the accord of both ies, must be the harbinger of 
infinite good. Nor do I doubt that this will be accom- 
plished. Such a union was clearly foreseen by the late 
Richard Cobden, who, in a letter to myself, bearing date 
London, 7th November, 1849, wrote: “I a with you 
that nature has decided that Canada and the United States 
must become one for all purposes of inter ication 
Whether they also shall be united in the same Federal 
Government must depend upon the two parties to the 
union. I can assure you that there will be no repetition 
of the policy of 1776 on our part to prevent our North 
Anierican colonies from pursuing their interests in their 
own way. If the people of Canada are tolerably unani- 
mous in wishing to sever the very slight thread which now 
binds them to this country,I see no reason why, if good 
faith and ordinary temper be observed, it should not be 
done amicably.” ‘Nearly 20 years have since these 
prophetic words, and enough has y taken place to 
give assurance of the rest. Reciprocity, which is so often 
desired on both sides, will be transfigured in Union, while 
our Plural Unit is strengthened and extended. = 

The end is certain; nor shall we wait long for its mighty 
fullfilment. I's beginning is the establishment of peace at 
home, through which the national unity shall become man- 
ifest. This is the first step. The rest will follow. In the 

ion of events it is now at band, and he is blind who 
Hoes not discern it. From the frozen sea to the tepid_wa- 
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ters of the Mexican Gulf, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
the whole vast continent—smiling with outstretched prai- 
ries where the coal fields below vie with the infinite corn- 
fields above — teeming with iron, copper, silver, and gold — 
filling fast with a free people to whom the telegraph and 
steam are constant servants — breat#ing already with 
schools, colleges, and libraries — studded with inland seas 
where fleets are sailing —the whole interlaced by rivers 
which are highways, and “ poured round all old Ocean's 
flood,”— all this will be the Great Republic, one and in- 
divisible; with a common Constitution, a common liberty, 
and a common glory. — CHarLes SUMNER. 





No SaLvaTiIon Ovt or Cunist. — My dear lord, I would 
seek most earnestly to guard you against the danger which 
arises from the very qualities which we most admire in you, 
and from the actions tor which we are most grateful to you. 
The danger is, lest you contemplate these matters with too 
much satisfaction — lest you rest upon them as the grounds 
of your hope of final acceptance with God. O! my dear 
lord, the best of the sons of men must be content, or rather 
must be most anxious, to look out of themselves, and above 
themselves, for any sure hope — I will not say of justification, 
but of mercy. Consider the infinite holiness and purity of 
God, and then say whether any man was ever fit to appear 
at His tribunal. Consider the d ds of His Law, ex- 
tending to the most secret thoughts, and wishes, and imagi- 
nations of the heart, and then say whether you, or any one, 
can stand before Him in your own strength, when He com- 
eth to judgment. No: it is as sinners, as grievous sinners, 
we shall, we must appear; and the only plea which will be 
admitted for us is the righteousness and merits of our cruci- 
fied Kedeemer. If we place any reliance on our own poor 
doings or fancied virtues, those very virtues will be our 
snares, our downfall. Above all things, therefore, it is our 
duty and preéminently the duty of the purest and best 
among us, to cast off all confidence in ourselves, and thank- 
fully to embrace Christ’s most precious offer on the terms on 
which He offers it; He will be our Saviour only if we know 
and feel and bumbly acknowledge, that we need His salva- 
tion. He will be more and more our Saviour in proportion 
as we more and more love and rely upon Him. But surely, the 
more we feel and deplore our own sinfulness, the more earnest 
-will be our love, the firmer our reliance on Him who alone 
is mighty to save. Therefore it is, that, in preparing our- 
selves to appear before Him, the less we think of what we 
may fondly deem our good deeds and good qualities, and the 
more rigidly we scrutinize our hearts, and detect and de- 
plore our manifold sinfulness, the fitter shall we be, because 
the more deeply sensible, of the absolute necessity and of 
the incalculable value of His blessed undertaking and suffer- 
ing for us. One word only more — of ourselves we cannot 
come to this due sense of our own worthlessness: and the 
devil is always ready to tempt our weak hearts with the bait 
which is most taking to many among us — confidence in our- 
selves. It is the Holy Spirit who alone can give us that 
only knowledge which will be useful to us at the last — the 
knowledge of our own hearts, of their weakness, their wick- 
edness — and of the way of God’s salvation, pardon of the 
faithful and confiding penitent for His dear Son’ssake. O! 
my dear Lord, may you and I be found among the truly pen- 
itent, and then we shall have our perfect consummation and 
bliss among the truly blessed. — The late Bishop of Exeter 
to Lord Eldon. 








“Tuts Year Tnov Smart Diz!” — The decree has 
gone forth, and thou canst not escape it. Hope’s brightest 
visions may gleam before thee, earth’s tenderest affections 
may entwine themselves around thee, but thou must turn 
from them all, silently and coldly away, and go down alone, 
unatteaded, into the “ dark valley of the shadow of death.” 
“Is thine house set in order,” “ thy lamp trimmed and burn- 
ing?” Hast thou examined thine bope, and found thy feet 
secure upon the “ Rock of Ages?” Hast thou no more 
deeds of charity to perform, no last words of sympathy or 
entreaty for thy fellow mortals? Above all, hast thou been 
so diligent a servant in thy Master’s vineyard that thou 
eanst say, “ My mission has been faithfully discharged. I 
have accomplished the work that Thou gavest me to do?” 
It matters not then when the “ Master shall call for thee.” 
The eyes that close upon the scenes of earth, shall open at 
once upon the glories of heaven ; the voice that is hushed in 
unbroken silence, shall swell the song of the Redeemer in 
the house of the blessed, and the hand that lies cold 
and motionless in death, shall strike the “ golden harp” 
in the New Jerusalem, and cast its crown at the feet of the 
Lamb. : 

This year thou shalt trve1 Most solemn thought! The 
pestilence shall not harm thee! The destroyer shall pass 
thy dwelling! The blessings of a year are to fall on thine 
head, the responsibilities of a year are to be intrusted to thy 
care, the work of a year thine hand must perform, the sor- 
rows of a year thy spirit must endure. 

For wuat shalt thou live? Is thy presence to awaken 
joy and gladness upon the earth, or shall tears of bitterness 
and sorrow follow thy steps? Shall the light of thine ex- 
ample lead sinners to Jesus, or prove a “ stumbling-block 
over which the misguided shall fall? The year is before 
thee ; its moments are jewels! So live that when they are 
bound in one glittering chain, undefiled by yo ip ep of 
earth, they shall beam with the radiance God first gave 
them. — Arkansas State Journal. 





Rev. Dr. Breckinridge was examining once a dull student 
who had an inveterate habit of answering one question by 
asking another. “Where,” inquired the doctor, “ was 
Solomon’s Temple?” “ Hem —do you refer to its lo- 
cation, sir?” “Yes,” growled the Doctor in his deepest 
tones, “I refer to its location, or to anything else about it 
that may be embraced under the word ‘ where.’” 





What is mine, even to my life, is his I love, but the se- 
cret of my friend is not mine.— Sir Parr Sipnry. 
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Hor the Children. 


—~—— 
THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 
My day is dippin’ in the West, it’s gloamin’ wi’ me noo; 
I hear the sough of Jordan’s wave that I maun travel 


through ; 
Yet ’tis na Jordan’s wave I fear, nor tremble at the strife, 
But, O! this sunderin’ o’ hearts, this leavin’ wean an’ wife. 


What though we ken o’ better things a fairer world abune, 

Where lost frien’s are awaitin’ us, an’ a’ maun follow sune ; 

This renderin’ o’ the siller strings that tether heart to heart, 

O! it tries poor human nature sair, and makes us laith to 
part. 


Gae rax me by the Bible, wife, while yet I’m fit to see, 
Ere death creep o’er my cauldrife bawk, and flap my failin’ 


e’e, 
And let us sing a partin’ sang before we sundered be — 
For ye canna hae me lang noo, I hae na lang to dree. 


There, pit the pillow to my back, an’ ease me up awee, 

An bring them a’ to my bedside, to see their father dee ; 

Noo, raise the Bible up a totch — its o’er laigh on my knee, 

An’ shift the licht a kenning back — its ower strong for my 
e’e. 


He waled, he sung the partin’ sang, his voice was firm and 
clear, 

And read the fourteenth of St. John, nor did he shed a tear ; 

Sae it is wi’ the man o’ God, when Life day’s wark is dune ; 

Nae future fears disturb his*mind, nae ruefu’ looks behin’. 


O! but it gies me great relief the singing o’ that sang, 

My = is crumblin’ fast awa’, my spirit noo grows strang ; 
My wife, my weans, we a’ maun part, sae dinna sab sae sair, 
But dicht the tears frae aff your facé, an’ let us join in prayer. 


An’ let us join in prayer to Him that’s wantin’ me awa’. 
That He may be a faithfu’ Frien’ and Father to ye a’ ; 
He turned his glazing e’e to heaven, and raised his withered 


hand ; 
Noo safely through Jordan’s wave, he’s reached the better 
land. 
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ABOUT WOLVES. 
BY EDWARD B. HEATON. 

“ Papa,” said Alice, “the evenings are now long; will 
you not please tell us some incidents of life on the 
Plains ?” 

“ Do, papa,” said Will and Ernest. 

“What sort of a story shall it be, then?” said their 
father. 

* O, let it be about wolves,” cried Will. 

“ By all means,” echoed Ernest. 

“There are various species of wolves on the Plains,” 
began their father, “the most numerous of which is a 
small kind called Coyote. Like the jackal of the Eastern 
Continent, it is a thorough scavenger, living in great part 
upon the carcasses of dead animals. There is yet a smaller 
species called the Swift, which appears to be the connect- 
ing link between the wolf and the fox, partaking of the 
surliness of the one, and the cunning of the other. It is 
what its name purports, very fleet. 

“I was once riding on the top of a coach near Fort 
Kearney, and by way of amusement, fired a pistol at one 
I noticed sitting near the roadside. The bullet struck 
close enough to frighten it badly. The first few springs 
that it gave, far exceeded anything of the kind that I ever 
saw made by so diminutive an animal. I requested the 
driver to stop until I could measure the distance, which I 
found in one instance to be thirteen feet. 

“ Along the river Platte are a great many gray wolves. 
These are highly valued on account of their skins, which 
make excellent robes. This variety is very shy and cow- 
ardly. In the spring of 1865 a friend and myself crossed 
the Plains in a buggy. When about a mile from O’Fal- 
lon’s Bluffs, a point noted as being the first place from 
whence the summits of the Rocky Mountains can be seen, 
suddenly the horses gave a spring to one side and a very 
large wolf started up in the sage bushes, and ran up the 
side of the bluff. Stopping, I rose and fired at it with my 
carbine, and fortunately hit it in a vital part, killing it 
instantly. It was fully as large as the average of New- 
foundland dogs. 

“ There is yet another kind called the buffalo wolf. It 
is not quite so large as the gray wolf, but, unlike that 
variety, it is courageous and does not shrink at times from 
attacking man. These wolves are found in the buffalo 
region. They migrate with that animal, going south in 
winter and returning north in the summer. 

“ A choice meal with them is a buffalo calf, which they 
obtain by separating it from its mother. Sometimes, 
when hard pressed by hunger, they will attack grown up 
buffaloes and have been known to kill them. 

“ A friend of mine, Captain Marshall by name, and my- 
self, rode out of camp one day among the cottonwood 
trees bordering the Yellowstone River, near which stream 
we were encamped. 

“ After travelling some little distance we observed a 
large gang of buffalo wolves surrounding the carcass of a 
dead buffalo. We rode down towards them in order to 
investigate the case. The gang did not manifest any 
signs of fear, although we rode close up to them. There 
were fully two hundred of them, and such snarling and 
snapping and fighting of each other I never before beheld. 
It was not long, however, ere they suspected the presence 


» of an enemy, for a large body of them approached us, 


growling and champing their teeth threateningly. We 


-| the buffalo range, 





fired our carbines at them, killing a couple, but they came 
on so resolutely that our horses became frightened, and we 
were compelled to beat a hasty retreat. The wolves re- 
turned to their repast. 

“In the month of June, 1864, three very bad men, In- 
dian ehiefs, were captured by the soldiers, and hang by 
order of the general who commanded at Fort Larame.” 

“ Had they any names, papa?” inquired Alice. 

“Yes; their names were Big Crow, Two-face and 
Blackfoot.” 

“ What funny names,” said Ernest. 

“ They were thus named because of some trait peculiar 
to them. It is characteristic of all Indian names. 

“The gallows-trees on which they were hung, were 
erected in full view of the fort. The office-room that I 
occupied at that time was in the second story of the build- 
ing used as head-quarters. Frequently I have sat at the 
window and watched the coyotes come out of the hills 
and gather areund the gallows-trees, for the savages 
were left hanging as a warning to others of their race. 
They were just beyond the reach of the wolves, which 
tried every trick of their instincts to get at the bodies. 
Frequently they would spring at the feet, but the bodies 
would yield to the contact and swing beyond their reach. 
I not unfrequently counted as many as fifty engaged in 
jumping at once.” 

“ Was it not wicked, papa,” said Alice, “not to bury 
the Indians, although they were such cruel, bad men — 

“I thought so, Alice; punishment should cease with 
death.” 

“I have no doubt,” said Will, “that the authorities did 
what they thought for the best.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied their father. « 

“ Wolves must certainly become very fat, living on buf- 
falc meat,” said Ernest. 

“On the contrary,” replied his father, “ they are the 
leanest objects I ever beheld. I often thought that they 
certainly never knew the satisfaction of a complete meal.” 

“Did you ever know any person to be killed by 
wolves ?” inquired Will. 

“TI never did,” replied his father. “I am inclined to 
doubt the truth of the majority of such stories. Outside 
there is no danger to be apprehended 
from wolves. However, while listening to their terrific 
howlings, one would think they were anxious to tear 
everything to pieces. They are, without doubt, the noisi- 
est animals in America.” 


HOW A YANKEE GIRL CONQUERED THE 
DOCTORS. 





Clarence Cook, in the New York Tribune, describes a late 
examination for degrees, before the Professors in the Paris 
School of Medicine, in which two “ girls ” beat all the “ boys” 
and the prime of the prime was the one from Boston. 
We so often hear it said girls can beat boys in memoriter 
recitations and early studies, but not in the more abstruse, 
that this highest test of scholarship is interesting in disprov- 
ing this folly. * 

A long table with three chairs on one side, and a long 
bench cn the other. A light iron railing was behind the 
bench, and between the = and a — = 

arations, was a space where two s of people cou 
a but not “ at ease.” ‘There was no accommodation in 
the room for visitors, and yet there was something to take 
place, for all the standing room was eccupied by young men, 

students evidently, who kept their eyes pretty constantl 

fixed upon the doors at the bale where servants wii 
bottles, books, and sometimes with nothing but an 
oflial leek off kerpertnne, leapt cous and going. At last 
enter, all at once, three, four, six gentlemen in an odd cos- 
tume, black silk gowns with scarlet satin linings, capes, 
sleeves, or whatever fantastic u ry and caps evidently 
suggested to the morbid imagination of their inventor, in 
an age that will never return, by the pies in the pastry- 
cook’s windows. It is not at the professors, however, that 
the young men are looking. No, it is at two gen eee 
who enter with the learned gentlemen, the one an English 
irl, the other an American. The Englishwoman has the 
fine complexion of her race and the beautiful hair ; she is 
dressed elegantly, but without finery. The American is 
smaller, is dressed with an absolute plainness, not a wisp of 
superfluity in her garb, and with a certain quaint scholastic 
air that contrasts oddly with her fresh, girlish face, and her 
youthful figure. This, then, is examination-day, the fourth 
examination, and these young ladies have come to take their 


places with the y: men who have been pursuing the 
same studies, under the same direction, and for the same 
space of time. Young American, with all her uncon- 


sciousness, is a character that must one day take its place in 
history. Of herself and by her own strength she has accom- 
plished a herished p' and opened a way to women 
that, until she came, was entirely closed to them. Defeated 
in her quiet, persistent efforts to get access to the schools of 
medicine in New York, she came about two years ago to 
Paris, and tried here what had been tried in vain by herself 
in her own country, and by English women in and 
Scotland. The only of medicine to which women had 
succeeded in getting admission was that of Zurich, where 
there is at present a considerable number. I think that un- 
til this lady made hers, there had been no application to en- 
ter the Medical School of Paris. In advance, every one 
said that it was a thing impossible to be done. But, as 
Kossuth grandly said,“ There is no difficulty to him who 
wills ;” nor to “ her,” either. Miss —— believed this and 
acted upon it. The first application was made to a certain 
Professor for permission to enter his dissecting room. The 
request, made through a friend, was grant Miss —— 












oom ee be y, when, lo! a letter comes saying that 


en it for granted that Miss ——- would 


attend the classes in men’s clothes. Down went the lucky 


little American heart to its owner’s heels. Men’s clothes! 


The bey ng had never entered’ her head. The next day 
she saw t 

the court. She walked up to him and in 
saying that she understood he wished to 


e Professor, or one she took for him, passing across 
rod. woe erself, 
toher. The 
essor explained politely to her, that an application 
once been made to him by an English lady, an artist, 
who wished to study anatomy in his dissecting-room ; that 
she had been permitted, on condition of putting on men’s 
attire; that she had consented, and that he saw no reason 
he Miss —— should not do the same. The little lad 
ed up from her short five feet to his towering six, and, 
throwing out her arms, exclaimed: “ Why, monsieur, look 
at my littleness! Men’s clothes would only exaggerate it ; 
I should never be taken for a man, and the objection to 


mixing with the students would be increased a hundred 


fold.” Struck by her earnestness and her simplicity, the 
— for the rest, a famous man — at once gave 
er the permission she demanded. Still, this was not the 
medical school, and that was her aim. What, then, was her 
delight when one day the same Professor said to her, “ But 
= don’t you enter the school?” “ But, sir, that, I am 
told, is impossible!” “ By no means. Make your applica- 
tion. It will be granted.” And, for sequel, there she sits 
te-day, on the bench with two young men, passing the fourth 
examination, and saili her companions in the race, 
as if she were born to the water, and they were canary-birds. 
I should like to describe the three professors to you, and to 
describe the whole examination. How it brought back my 
college-days, with their hopes and fears. The two students 
who were examined at the same time with Miss —— had ev- 
idently wasted their time. One stuttered and stammered 
so that it was heart-breaking to see. Finally, tears coursed 
one another down his innocent nose. He could not describe 
a potato. I su he had never seen them except when 
fried. He not describe anything. His tongue cleaved 
to the roof of his mouth. And the essors boosted him, and 
his young friends behind boosted kim, but ’twas of no avail. 
Then came the next, and he was better by force of contrast, 
but judged by any absolute standard quite incapable. The 
first had failed when brought up to the standard oP potato ; the 
second succumbed when asked to tell what he knew about 
opium. "Twas of no use. Then came the lady’s turn, and 
how easily she did it! In a low voice, meant for across the 
table, without appearing to know that there was a cordon of 
youth two deep about her, she answered all her questions, 
and showed that she had studied well. Perfect self-posses- 
sion, with ect modesty —a born lady — she justified 
the words that one of the most eminent men of France used 
in speaking about her, when he said that (it was at a time 
when the conduct of certain American women of the upper 
circle had been giving occasion for a great deal of uncom- 
fortable criti¢ism upon rican manners) Miss —— ’s char- 
acter and attainments reflected more honor upon the name 
of American women than all the doings of the aforesaid up- 
per circle could reflect dishonor. I wish now before leaving, 
to write, to speak of the behavior of the young men on this 
occasion. I went back and forth between the room where 
both the ladies were being examined, and mi freely 
with the crowd. It was impossible not to be struck with the 
simple good manner of these Frenchmen. They showed a 
deep but a perfectly respectful interest in what was going on, 
and the they took in the success of the women was 
as as it was delicately expressed. At the end, when 
the Dean of the Faculty, who had not attempted to conceal 
his satisfaction at the failure of all his efforts to stump the 
American girl, rubbed his hands, and turning to his col- 
league, said aloud, “*O! Trés Bien! Tr2s Bien!” There 
was a burst of approbation sent from the group of students 
as they ran down to the court-yard to hear the usher read 
the decision. The verdict was for the two young men, 
“ Passable,” a very low mark ; for the English lady a“ Bien 
satisfait,” a very igh mark indeed, and for the American 
a “ Tres satisfait,” the highest that is given, and the first 
time it has been gained this year. ‘And this is the way, O 
boys of Philadelphia, that women are treated in the greatest 
University in the world. . 
Cc. C. 





Mr. Lincoty ror Woman Surrrace.— The following 
story is related of the late President Lincoln, which the 
friends of woman suffi cannot afford to lose: There 
lived in _—— in 1860, and probably lives there still, 
an Irish day laborer named John M’Carty, an intense 
Democrat. Some time after the Presidential election, Mr. 
Lincoln was walking along the public square, and John was 
shoveling out the gutter. As the ident elect 

roached, M’Carty rested on his shovel, and holding out 
is hand, said bluntly : — 

‘“ An’ so yer elected President, are ye? Faith, an’ it 
wasn’t by my vote at all, at all!” 

“ Well, yes, John,” replied Mr. Lincoln, shaking hands 
with John very cordially; “‘the papers say I’m elected ; 
but it seems odd I should be when you op me.” 

“ Well, Misther Lincoln,” said John, dropping his voice 
lest some brother Democrat should hear the confession, “ I’m 
glad = got it, after all. It’s moighty little pace I’ve had 
wid Biddy for votin’ forninst ye; an’ if ye’d bin bate she'd 
ha’ driv me from the shanty, as shure’s the worrold.’ 

“ Give my compliments to Biddy, John, and tell her I'll 
think seri of woman suffrage,” said Mr. L., with a smile, 
as he passed on to his office. 





Lowell’s Cathedral has some very fine lines. 
among them: — 
** Beauty’s acme hath a time as brief 
As the wave’s poise before it break in pearl.” 
“ Ata flash 
We snatch the essential grace of meaning out, 
And that first passion beggars a!l behind.’ 


These are 
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PROF. RICE AND “ CREDO.” 
BY PROF. TOWNSEND. 
We beg pardon for introducing this article, or series of articles, 
by employing a quotation from an excellent sermon on the “ Crea- 
tion,” by S. A. Brooke, recently published by Fields, Osgood, & 


** Tt is not very long since an eminent high priest of science undertook 
before an assembly of clergymen, and at their invitation, to expose the rela- 
tions of the clergy to science, and he began with this proposition, or words, 
to the same effect: that he supposed he might assume, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that nine tenths of the clergy believed that the world was cre- 
ated in six days. It would be hard to say whether extreme astonishment 
or extreme amusement was the predominant feeling with which his declara- 
tion was received ; astonishment that any man (however so immersed in his 
peculiar business as to prevent his knowledge of the business of other men) 
should be so ignorant of the position and feelings of the persons whom he 
came to enlighten ; amusement that he should, being thus igaorant, ex- 
pose his ignorance with such innocent simplicity. 

‘It was plain that he looked on the mass of the clergy as sharing in the 
spirit of the priests who persecuted Copernicus and Galileo, or at least as 
sharing in the willful blind of their p ; and the result was, 
that the lecturer was placed in the undignified position of having created a 
man of straw, against which he tilted for an hour ; while the real opponent, 
with the real points of opposition, was left absolutely untouched. 

“ Now all this comes of scientific men having fallen into the errors and 
evils of that priestcraft of which they have accused, and with some good 
reason, the clergy fer many years. Priesteraft, brought into contact with 
opinions which oppose its own, or which it fancies oppose its own, becomes 
unreasonably excited, loses its head on the point in question, and rushes to 
trample down its opponent as blindly a8 a bull in the arena, excited by a 
red flag. It refuses to see the position of its adversaries ; it calls their ar- 
guments evasions of the question ; it will admit no possible premises but its 
own ; it will mot take the slightest trouble to find out what its opponents 
really hold, and the natural consequence is, that being ignorant, it makes 
mistakes ; that being sure of its own right, and seeing no right but its 
own, it becomes intolerant, contemptuous, and would be persecuting, if it 
had its way. It is ana extremely melancholy thing to see how some of the 
masters of science are exhibiting, under another form, so many of those 
characteristics of priestcraft,and how, by doing so, they are retarding the 





of having been touched by an insect, or a tree perforated, when grow- 
ing, by any worm of any name? 

Does he deny that the great mass of iron ore is found in close 
proximity to the sub-Carboniferous limestone and coal formations 
proper? Would Prof. Rice recommend that authors who write, not 
text-books for college professors, but treatises for common and 
common sense people, should employ strict scientific phrases and 
words, or, so far as possible, those in common use? 

The author of “ Credo” begs a thousand pardons for once having 
used the word “ insect,” when “ animalcule”’ might better have been 
employed; and also for having quoted from an earlier, rather than 
a later edition of Lyell’s works. . But more of this anon; as yet, we 
are in the attitude of an inquirer. 

Does Prof. Rice know that “ Ab uno disce omnes” is a grave 
violation of all sound, logical reasoning ? 

Does Prof. Rice deny that the Reptilian age preceded the Creta- 
ceous formation? and that the former was prolific of monster rep- 
tiles, and that the latter was comparatively destitute of tem, and 
that it abounded in “certain nondescript infinitesimal creatures,”’ 
which the author of “ Credo” is pleased to call “ shell-insects ? ” 

When these questions are answered, we will ask only a few 
more. Then we will be ready for apologies or defenses, and subse- 
quently we will offer some general and gratuitous advice to our 
young scientific friend, together with some instruction upon Chris- 
tian courtesy and good breeding in times of controversy. Mean- 
while, we hope nobody will be alarmed. All knowledge is not in 
one head, however large. Notwithstanding the Professor’s review, 
we presume that — 


“The eels will go on eeling, 
The pikes will go on stealing,” 
And we hope that “theological dabblers” will keep on dabbling, 
until Christian men of science will squarely face the Book of Gen- 
esis and give us something besides negatives, and do something, in- 
stead of showing how grand an escape from difficulties can be made 
by seeking the covert of four untenable propositions. 





progress of the world.” 


“ But who is this professor of science ?"’ is doubtless asked by many 
who have read the book and the review. For their information 
we state that he is a young man of more than ordinary ability, and 
of a good deal of future promise. He is also professor in the Wes- 
leyan University at Middletown, Ct. In the present instance, how- 
ever, he has departed from duties which quite well become bim, and 
has voluntarily accepted the position of scientific dictator. In en- 
tering his protest against the theories of “Credo ’’ he chooses to de- 
clare that it is made in “ the interest of religion.” 

But are the interests of religion subserved by applying to an 
author and his book, written in the interests of Christianity, such 
terms as the following? ‘“ The author’s ignorance,” “ the formless 
chaos of our author’s opinion,’ “ utter unreliability of the author's 
scientific statements,” “dabbler in science,’ “egregious false- 
hood,” “ theological dabbler,”’ “ utterly false,” “the author's vaga- 
ries,” “ rank offenses,” “ garbled quotations,’ “ absurdity,”’ “ un- 
reasonable,” “misrepresented,” “ stupidity,’ “ dishonesty,’ all 
these epithets, in that short aiticle, empleyed “in the interests of 
religion?” Alas! 

Never before have we wasted time in self-defense. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, we would not lay aside other work for a mo- 
ment to reply to any review of anything we have published. We 
would let it take care of itself,or die. We deviate from this course, 
in the present instance, only through fear that our silence may be 
misinterpreted, and thereby result im injury to the cause of theolog- 
ical truth. 

We waive, for the present, the details of Mr. Rice’s article, be- 
cause, even if true, they do not affect the general cosmological the- 
ory of “Credo.” We do little else, at present, except to give this 
master of science further opportunity to display his knowledge 
(which he seems quite willing to do), while we, sitting at his feet, 
will ask a few questions. If the reader of this article will have the 
review at hand, he will pardon our apparent want of system in the 
questions proposed. The author of “Credo” holds to the “ ipdefi- 
nite periods;”’ he holds that the glacial epoch of geology corres- 
ponds with the chaos of Moses; that this epoch was followed (sev- 
eral subsidences and floodings may have intervened) by the six 
days’ creation of Genesis. 

Will Prof. Rice state what other author has held this view, and 
where the statement of it can be found? “Combination” entitles 
to patent right. Will he also prove, with scientific clearness, i. ¢., 
if 14+2=3, that there was not a general destruction of life in all 
places where the drift occurred, and that it was not simultaneous in 
different continents? And will he also disprove the quotation from 
Lardner, on page 104 of “ Credo?” 

Does Prof. Rice deny that the creations of existing flora and 
fauna, so far as claimed by “ Crede,” could not have been created 
in six literaldays? And will he give us the exact scientific rea- 
sons showing that they were not? Does Prof. Rice deny that it is a 
strained interpretation of Genesis that makes the Mosaic days in- 
definite periods? so strained, that it does violence to the general 
laws of exegetical interpretation, and never would have been 
thought ef but to escape a difficulty? Does Prof. Rice allow that 
the first chapter of Genesis, upon grounds of critical and philolog- 
ical science, admits, for a moment, of being called a poem, rather 
than a plain statement of facts? 

Does Prof. Rice admit that the Bible can make mistakes in gen- 
eral matters of fact, without invalidating its claims to human re- 
spect and reverence ? 

Will Prof. Rice show us an existing tree exactly like those of the 
“ Carboniferous forests?” and when this is done, will he prove that 
we cannot extract from it the essential body of petroleum? Or, 
since the Professor is inclined to look upon the subject in a different 
light, we will propose the easier task and ask him to furnish the 
animal or the “ rhizopod”’ from which we can produce petroleum: 
also, the kind and nature of the try-kettle necessary for that purpose. 
If he will do so we will lay aside seientific pretentions, when the 
present oil wells fail — and go into this kind of stock-raising and oil- 
producing for a livelihood. Does Prof. Rice deny that there are coal 
caverns which contain an atmosphere unlike that produced by chem- 
ical process, and unlike that in the retorts of our city gas-works? 


Does Prof. Rice deny that the coal period was almost, if not entire-' 


ly, destitute of air-breathers; or, will he produce a solitary leaf from 
the coal period when near its culmination, which bears the least trace 








Correspondence. 
—e— 
MAINE ITEMS. 


This has been a remarkable winterin Maine. Scarcely any 
sleighing till about the first of February. I am just through 
with a tour of seven weeks in the eastern part of the | District. 
The roads have been very hard, and an uncommon number 
of stormy Sundays. 

At Cutler, at the Quarterly Meeting, the pastor, Rev. J. H. 
Beale, read a goed list of probationers received since Confer- 
ence. The new church that was ready to plaster, and was 
entirely blown down in October, is up, boarded, and the roof 
shingled, and will be finished next summer. Rev. A. S 
Townsend is dwelling pleasantly among his people at Eastport. 
God is blessing the people there. Machias has enjoyed pros- 
perity for a year anda half. The pastor, Rev. S. S. Gross, is 
very much beloved by his people. Those who knew Calais 
twenty years ago, will be surprised to learn that the Metho- 
dist Church, at the watch-meeting, was well filled to the close, 
and that the Congregational and Baptist ministers preached 
the sermons. Rev. J. O. Knowles, of Massachusetts, has been 
lecturing on the St. Croix, at Calais and Eastport, on the 
“March of Civilization.” He was well received by old and 
new friends, and gave a very interesting lecture. Some of the 
noble Britishers came over to hear, and will go in for civiliza- 
tion — annexation. 

At Pembroke, meetings were being held with signs of good. 
During the autumn there was some revival at several points 
in Mt. Desert Island. Some rose for prayers at Princeton 
the other evening. Harrington charge, made vacant by the 
death of Rev. E. Brackett, is supplied in part by Rev. B. M. 
Mitchell. 


Mowrog. — Rev. N.JG. Prescott writes: ‘ Very much has 
been said about having a ‘ Camp-meeting for Holiness,’ in this 
State the coming season. 

“In the name of God let us go forward in this glorious work. 
There is ample need of our being fully consecrated to God. 
It is this half-way religion that is crippling our power for good 
and keeping us in the wilderness, while it is our privilege to 
go up and possess the goodly land. 

“ Let us seek for entire consecration. Let us ‘ be clean that 
bear the vessels of the Lord.’ 

“ Then shall there be a rallying around the standard of the 
cross; then shall the tongue of fire rest not only upon the 
priesthood, but upon the people, and our efforts in the Master’s 
vineyard shall be crowned with abundant success. 

“ Let us have the meeting!” 


Danrortu. — Rev. H. P. Blood writes: “ The work of sal- 
vation still goes forward on Weston, Danforth, Bancroft, and 
Topsfield Circuit. Recently it has visited Forest City (a litile 
village at the foot of Grand Lake, and partly in the Province), 
and thirty have been taken into class. This is the first church 
organization there. Since July, two hundred and four have 
been received on probation ; and the work still goes on. Sev- 
eral have experienced entire sanctification. This is the doc- 
trine that God blesses for establishing the convert and making 
the Church strong. It is also the doctrine that formalists and 
the devil hate. 

“ Let the battle go forward! There can be no doubt about who 
shall win. A large list of names have been given as subscrib- 
ers for the ‘ Guide to Holiness.’ Nothing better can be done to 
save converts from backsliding.” 

It is said that the Shaker Society at Alfred contemplate 
selling their real estate at that place and uniting with one of 
the societies in Michigan or Ohio. The society at Alfred has 
become greatly diminished in numbers, which is the cause of 
the proposed removal. 





@ur Book Tabdle. 


_—_~—— 
RELIGIOUS. 

Srupres tn Cuurcn History, by Henry C. Lea. Philadel- 
phia: Henry C. Lea. In this day of the C2cumenical Council, and 
the attempt of Rome to reduce all the Church to her ecclesiastical 
sway, and all States to her political, this volume, with that of Janus 
on the “Claims of the Papacy,” are very timely. This series of 
papers gives a history of the rise of the temporal power of the Popes, 
the false Decretals ascribed to Constantine, the struggles of the Middle 
Ages, the reconstructions of the Carlovingian era, the abuses of ex- 
communication, and the rise of reformation. It is a full, earnest, 
able work, and should be studied by every one who would know 
the whole history of this arch enemy of the faith. 


Tue Suernerp or Isragt, by Rev. Duacan Mac Gregor (Carter 
& Bros.), is a healthful, precious word for the Sayiour. It sets forth 
the Shepherd as making the saved beautiful, allowing trials and vic- 
tories, guiding him all the way of his journey, and bringing him to 
the heavenly fold. It is full of sweetness and light. 


Tue Promise or Sarton (E. P. Dutton & Co.), by Joseph L. 
Lord. Pp. 100. This third volume discusses the doctrine of 
Christ’s Reign on Earth. It professes to find it to be a personal, 
visible reign. It thinks the real sceptre has mot yet departed from 
Judah; that it left, so far as earthly government goes, long before 
Christ's coming; that the spiritual sceptre centres in the present 
dominance of that tribe in Him; and that He is to visibly appear 
among men. If it is so, amen; if not, amen. 

Tae Crown witHout THe Conrticr (Carter & Bros.), is a bit 
of a book on children’s dying, by Rev. Mr. Lundie, of the Seotch 
Church, that would be very good but for one Calvinistic view that 
makes it almost teach the dectrine of “ infant damnation.” Our 
good friends of that faith, many of them, strenuously deny this log- 
ical result of their teachings. Mr. Lundie substantially affirms it, for 
he dwells at length on the point that “ the departed child of the Chris- 
tian parent is safe.” How, then, is it with the departed child of 
those who are not Christians, supposing that child dies in infancy? 
The first is safe; so is the last. The tone of the book is sweet, and 
doctrine healthful, but for this one defect. 

Communion Wie, by Rev. Wm. R. Thayer. Nat. Temp. Soc. 
New York. Pp. 96. In this tractate, Mr. Thayer examines thor- 
oughly the assumption of Dr. Laurie, in The Bibliotheca Sacra, that 
Christ’s sacramental wine was intoxicating, and that ours must be. 
He shows that such wine was not used, and .eed not be. His argu- 
ment is worth reading by every Christian. 1;: lightens up the Scrip- 
ture record, and shows that the blasphemy of the New York rum- 
sellers, who put Christ on the corks of the bottles, is only equaled 
by those who crucified Him. 

THE GLOBE WITHIN THE SUN ouR Heaven, by D. Thorburn, 
M. D. (Sheldon & Co.), is a curious mixture of fanaticism and 
philosophy. The author spends a large space in healthfully de- 
nouncing the Romish Church, though how it connects itself with his 
subject, is not very evident. He then advances, or leaps, to his 
theme, which is ‘to show that the black mass inside the luminous 
vapor, or atmosphere of the sun, is the future heaven of the saints. 
There is no logic, or learning, but a heap of statements and appeals 
of every sort. It is very devout in its tone. This is a good fea- 
ture. If it had left out all the rest, it would have been smaller and 
better. 

A PuiLosorny or HeAveN, EARTH, AND THE MILLENNIUM, by 
James A. Spurlach. Am. News Co. This is another book of the 
same class. He argues that the earth is accursed by sin; that all 
diseases, sorrows, debates, difficulties, deaths, come thence — a good 
position; that light is the element of truth and perfection; that the 
millennium is the result of an excess of light, such as a sun outside 
our system, drawing nearer the earth, might give, which he thinks 
will suspend all baleful activities, and make universal calm in na- 
ture, beast, and man. “ There isthe best of reasons for asserting 
that the millennium will occur by the passage of a heavenly body 
so near our earth as to overcome, for atime, the influence of both the 
moon and stars; this will banish pain, desire, decay, and death.” 
Undoubtedly ; for death will be banished when everybody is dead. 
The two follies show how far men of mind can go, when they med- 
dle with things too high for them. Both books are orthodox, — but 
the more harmful for that virtue, as heretical scholarship will use 
their nonsense to oppose the simple truths of Christian science and 
revelation. 

PRAYERS AND Meprrations (Protestant Episcopal Society), is a 
small book, a translation from the French, full of excellent devotion. 
All will be profited by the meditations and prayers. 

Missions IN THE Socretry oF Frrenps, by Thos. H. Speakman 
(Lippincott & Co.), is a small essay, written in the interest of the 
Hieksite Friends, and trying to prove that the original Quakers were 
not evangelical. This is far from the fact. The preachers dwelt on 
faith and love for Christ. A sect among them were denying this 
fact. That required its formal statement, and so came separation. 
It is the old story of the wolf blaming the lamb for dirtying the 
water, when he stood farther down the stream. 

MISCELLANEOUS. ’ 

Livinc AGE (bound volume, October to January) gives the best 
mirror of periodical literature any one volume exhibits, though this 
is but a fragment. It is a necessary helpmeet to every well-read 
man. 

Otp Horse Gray, by Edward Hopper (Hurd & Houghton), is 
a lively poem on a country parish. Priest, deacons, and al 
have a big debate over the parish horse. It is a good picture of 
church squabbles over nothing —the fact in most church squabbles. 
The rhymes are stirring, and the poem could be read with advan- 
tage in mdny a church sociable. 


New Bublications Received. 





Boone amp Avrsoas. PUBLISHERS. For SaLu st 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Hurd & Houghton. 
= - thee Nichols & Hall!" 


Steele, 
Fitz Boodle’s Confessions, Thack- 


era. ppleton. 
Home Monthly, South Meth. Pub. House. 
Congregational Quarterly, Ic Rooms. 
Merry’s Museum, H. B. Fuller. 

Monthly, New York. 

Ladies Repository, Hitchcock & Walden. J.P. Magee. 
Beecher’s M ne. Trenton, N. J. Am. News Co.* 
The Monthly Review, L. C. Bowles. 
Zell's Encyclopedia, B. B. Ruseell, 
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THE LAST AND THE LESSON OF GEORGE 
* PEABODY. 

The Spiritualists profess to have received a commu- 
nication from George Peabody, saying, “I am tired, 
and want to rest.” It is a much wiser saying than 
many they pretend to receive from the other side, and 
is good enough to be almost true. He was over three 
months in reaching his grave, dying November 5, and 
being entombed February 8. Even then he was not 
finally buried, Another move must be made ere 
he reaches his “long home.” The “wandering 
grave” which the ocean-buried find, is matched by 
this wandering funeral. Three times the ceremonies of 
burial were performed over his body. The much-buried 
man he might be called. At Peabody, or Danvers, as 
he called it in his last hours, and would probably prefer 
to have had it called all the time, (“ Danvers, Dan- 
vers, don’t forget,” being almost his last words,) he 
lay in funereal pomp for eight days, with thousands of 
visitors, chiefly ladies, who took their revenge on him 
for his bachelorship when alive, by crowding around 
him in multitudes after his death. Tnesday, when the 
final obsequies were to be performed, opened lowery 
but mild. The storm held up long enough to get a 
multitade into town. Sleighs, coaches, cars, every sort 
of vehicle drew every sort of a visitor, from prince to 
peasant, or higher yet, from the Governor to his hum- 
blest superior, of whom he is the servant and subject. 

The cul de sac being well filled with lords and gen- 
tlemen, of every degree, down came the snow and shut 
in them all, 

“Tn the tumultuous privacy of storm.” 

The church exercises were impressive, if not solemn. 
Draped walls, lamps dimly burning, high pulpit, look- 
ing higher in its new robes of death; the body lifted 
high up before it, — the fifth of its prominent resting- 
places on its way to the grave; wreaths, and crosses, 
and crowns of flowers, whose funereal fragrance sweet- 
ens and sickens the air, — these were the lifeless acces- 
sories of the event. The living ones were, first, the 
brother and sister of the deceased, with a score or two 
of relatives. An aged, broad-browed, common-looking 
American farmer was the brother. Next behind them 
sat the Prince and his suite, he in black, they in gold, 
and the red uniforms of the army. A tall, thin Jad, 
with a plain, weak faco, half stooping and half sham- 
bling in his gait, is the Prince, — looking very little the 
ecion of a mighty stock. His minister, Mr. Thornton, 
stoops behind him, seemingly in imitation of his High- 
ness’s fashion, as Alexander’s wry neck set every cour- 
tier’s atwist. The tallest, straightest, and best looking 
man of his suite was seemingly its chaplain, judging 
from his dress and ways. 

The Governor entered on the other side, with his 
suite following him, a far finer looking gentleman, fol- 
lowed by a better looking retinue. Dignitaries of all 
aorts and origins followed these heads of rival States, 
and the old-fashioned church was speedily filled with a 
solider mass of rank and fame than was probably ever 
gathered before in a New England Congregational 
meeting-bkouze. 

The organ played its selectest airs; the choir, an 
elect eight of Boston’s best, sung “ Unto Thee shail all 
flesh come,” with fine effect; the minister of the Pea- 
body Memorial Church at Georgetown, Rev. Daniel 
Marsh, read selections of Scripture prepared with rare 
fitness, beginning with one which ascribed greatness to 
God, followed by those that dwelt on the peril of 
riches, and the blessings of benevolence, leaving out, 











by a strange blunder, the most appropriate of them all: 


“Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of un-+ 


righteousness, that when ye fail, they may receive you 
into everlasting babitations.” 

Hon. Robert C. Winthrop delivered a well-framed eu- 
logy, which spoke discriminatively of his character and 
works. He dwelt with due pride on the honors of his 
burial, lying down in Westminster Abbey with kings 
and councilors of the earth, borne by the finest of her 
Majesty’s vessels across the seas, and attended in the 
last obsequies by representatives of both nations. He 
accepted the charges current as to his love of gain, 
economy, and even parsimony, and declared that these 
native defects — proofs of the text, “How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter the kingdom of God” 
— were also trophies of his conquest over himself, his 
benevolence thus mastering his disposition, and mak- 
ing him more than conqueror. Very felicitous was 
his remark, — “literally throwing out his bags like 
some adventurous aeronaut who would mount higher 
and higher to the skies.” 

He put him, in the first place in the rank of princely 
benefactors, comparing him with Howard, Wilberforce, 
and Eliot — forgetting to put Garrison and Phillips by 
the side of Wilberforce — ranking him above Gresham, 
Heriot, and other founders of European charities, for- 
getting also, and with less excuse, considering bis own 
willingness to notice any merit that is not reformatory, 
to mention Girard’s bequest, greater than any British 
merchant's, and for as excellent purposes, or Astor’s 
gift of a public library, or McLean’s Hospital, or the 
multitude of costly benefactions that have enriched our 
colleges, and made learning cheaper and more abun- 
dant. He said that this work of Mr. Peabody’s life 
was planned while yet a young man, and that he made 
it a frequent subject of prayer, adding those fine lines 
of Tennyson, — 

“More things are wrought in prayer 
Than this world dreams of,” 


but mistakenly saying they were in one of his latest 
published poems, they having been in one of his earliest, 
“ Morte D’Arthur,” and lately republished. He spoke of 
his religious feelings, his indifference in the dying hour 
to visits of distinguished friends, or telegrams from the 
Queen, and his arousing on hearing that a minister of 
Christ was at the door. “‘’Tis a great mystery,’ he 
said to this friend, ‘ but I shall know all soon,’ while 
his repeated ‘Amens’ gave audible and abundant 
evidence that the prayers were not lost on his ear or 
heart.” 


The address was not over-laudatory of the dead or 
the living, and was especially excellent in its devout 
and evangelical spirit. 

The closing statements and apostrophe show at once 
its quality of finish and faith : — 


“Thus, we may humbly hope, was at last explained and 
fulfilled for him, that mysterious saying of one of the ancient 
prophets of Israel, which he had heard many years before, as 
the text of asermon by one whom he knew and valued; 
which had long lingered in his memory ; and which, by some 
force of association or reflection, had again and again been 
recalled to his mind, and more than once, in my own hearing, 
been made the subject of his remark: ‘ And it shall ceme to 
pass in that day that the light shall not be clear nor dark ; 
but it shall be one day which shall be known to the Lord, not 
day, nor night: but it shall come to pass, that at evening 
time it shall be light.’ 

“ At evening time, it was, indeed, light for him. And who 
shall doubt, that when another morning shall break upon his 
brow, it shall be a morning without clouds, —all light, and 
love, and joy — for ‘ the glory of God shall lighten it, and the 
Lamb shall be the light thereof!’ 

“ And so I bid farewell to thee, brave, honest, noble-hearted 
friend! The village of thy birth weeps, to day, for one who 
never her pain before. ‘The Flower of Essex’ is 
gathered at thy grave. Massachusetts mourns thee as a son 
who has given new lustre to her historic page; and Maine, 
not unmindful of her joint inheritance in the earlier glories of 
the parent State, has opened her noblest harbor, and draped 
her municipal halis with richest, saddest robes, to do honor 
to thy remains. 

“New England, from mountain-top to farthest cape, is in 
sympathy with the scene, and feels the fitness that the hal- 
lowed memories of ‘Leyden’ and ‘ Plymouth ’— the refuge 
and the rock of her Pilgrim Fathers —should be associated 
with thy obsequies. This great and glorious nation, in all its 
restored and vindicated union, es the pride of thy life, 
and the sorrow of thy loss. In hundreds of schools of the 
desolated South, the children, even now, are chanting thy 
requiem and weaving chaplets around thy name. In hun- 
dreds of comfortable homes, provided by thy bounty, the 
poor of the grandest city of the world, even now, are breath- 
ing blessings on thy memory. 

“ The proudest shrine of Uld England has unlocked its con- 
secrated vaults for thy repose. The bravest ship of a navy 
‘whose march is o’er the mountain waves, whose home is on 
the deep,’ has borne thee as a conqueror to thy chosen rest ; 
and, as it passed from isle to isle, aod from sea to sea, in a 
circumnavigation almost as wide as thy own charity, has given 
ew significance to the memorable saying of the great funeral 
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orator of antiquity : ‘Of illustrious men, the whole earth is 
the sepulchre; and not only does the inscription upon col- 
int it out, but in that also which 
wells with every one an unwritten 


umns in their own land 
is not their own, there 
memorial of the heart.’ 

“ And now, around thee are assembled, not only surviving 
schoolmates, and old companions of thy youth, and neighbors 
and friends of thy maturer years, but votaries of Science, or- 
naments of Literature, heads of Universities and Academies, 
foremost men of Commerce and the Arts, ministers of the 
Gespel, delegates from distant States, and rulers of thy own 
State, all eager to unite in paying such homage to a career of 
grand but simple Beneficence, as neither rank nor fortune 
nor learning nor genius could ever have commanded. 

“Chiefs of the Republic, representatives, and more than 
representatives of royalty, are not absent from thy bier. Noth- 
ing is wanting to give emphasis to thy example. Nothing is 
wanting to fill up the measure of thy fame. But what earthly 
honor — what accumulation ef earthly honors — shall com- 
pare fora moment with the supreme hope and trust which we 
all humbly and devoutly cherish at this hour, that when the 
struggle and the s, the pangs and the pageants of time 
shall all be ended, and the great awards of eternity shall be 
made up, thou mayest be found among those who are “ more 
than conquerors, through Him who loved us!” 

“ And so we bid thee farewell, brave, honest, noble-hearted 
Friend of Mankind!” 

The driving storm largely prevented the display 
that would otherwise have been exhibited. The pro- 
cession moved with soldiers, bands, minute guns, 
coaches, and crowds ; the funeral car, rocking its occu- 
pant high and lifted up, worse than the waves on its 
ocean journey. Harmony Grove is reached, and the 
last of George Peabody. 

Not the last; his name and influence shall never 
die. He had his imperfections, neither few nor small. 
He was niggardly to some eyes; he sympathized so 
much with the South and the British aristocracy that 
he refused to have Henry Ward Beecher and Mrs. 
Stowe invited to a banquet of which he dictated the 
American guests, and declared that the South ought to 
have been allowed to go. He was a sharp man of 
business, as ready to drive a good bargain, irrespective 
of the Golden Rule, as any of his class) He was a flat- 
terer of rank and fortune. He was not an earnest, 
nor hardly believing Christian or worshipper. He was 
a money-getter, proud and fond of bis talent for gain. 

But these defects are offset by rare virtues. If he 
hoarded his wealth, it was not for himself. If he drove 
sharp bargains, he followed so far the ethics of trade ; 
but he failed to follow its custom in his disposition of 
his wealth. If he fawned on rank, he served the 
poor; if he wished the Slaveholders’ Rebellion well, 
he educates the slaveholder’s slaves as impartially as 
his sons. If he liked to receive honors from the Queen, 
he refused titles of nobility and foreign citizenship, and 
to the last remembered his father’s little old house 
where he was born, and his family <ies, and his native 
town. “Danvers, Danvers, don’t forget,” gasped out 
in dyivg whispers, showed how hot beat the child’s 
heart under that aged breast, how warm his love to 
his far-off native land and village. 

The great snow monument, piled up by the hands of 
Heaven over his grave on the very night of his burial, is a 
felicitous symbol of the whiteness of his fame. Cleaned 
of all spots by the washing of death, and grace, and 
time, it shall stand forth in the future, pure as the 
driven snow, an incentive to all men of wealth so to 
use their acquisitions, that when they fail, as fail they 
must, these shall receive them into everlasting habita- 
tions, 

Then will net the somewhat straingd pomposity of 
his burial be without its desired lessons. The man 
who hoards for his family, or for mere love of gain, 
dies as the fool dieth. Look at the folly of Joshua 
Sears, whose marble piles only preach his infamy ; 
look at the gorgeous vanity of Vanderbilt, — vanity 
built, he might better call himself; look at the num- 
berless seekings, hoardings, and spendings for self, of 
members and even ministers of Christian churches, 
our own, alas, included, and then look on George Pea- 
body, giving away his millions on millions, while still 
comparatively well, and not extremely old; “ delight- 
ing as much in devising modes for bestowing his 
wealth, as he had ever done in contriving plans for its 
increase and accumulation, and really exulting, as from 
time to time he calculated how little of all his labori- 
ous earnings he had left for himself.” Will not such 
an example aid the man of wealth in conquering this 
demon, and making it his slave, and not his master? 
Begin young, O man of business, as he began, to de- 
vise liberal things. Let not your money ensnare you, 
or ruin yours. Give to your brother the Church, the 
poor, the ignorant, and ye shall lyave treasure in 
heaven. 
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EXPRESSION BY ART. 


Guido had been for a long time laboring at his 
painting of the Crucifixion. He had a man tied to a 
cross for a model. He could easily portray the body, 
from his example. But how could he paint a dying 
face? In awild frenzy he caught a knife and plunged 
it into the bosom of his model. He then caught the 
shadows as they fell over the face from the dark val- 
ley, and laid them on the canvas. 

I was anxious to see the work of an artist-who hes- 
itated at no price, not even that of murder, so that he 
might find true and forceful expression. 

It was as might have been expected: a face more 
full of fear than of love. It had more of the dying cul- 
prit a Jew might desire to see, than the conquering 
Lord a Christian might adore. True success cannot 
be purchased by crime, not even in low departments, 
much less in the high. 

The difficulties out of which art wrings its success, 
are so numerous and great, that we wonder at the 
measure of that success. 

Man has various ways of making the fleeting con- 
ceptions of his soul permanent. So has God. Men 
most naturally embody the soul’s action in words; God, 
in worlds. Man arranges his formless conceptions 
into relations to each other, through long series of bod- 
iless evolutions, and then fixes the donclusion by means 
of a written page, a picture, statue, or a machine. 
God embodies His in pictures wide as the valleys, high 
the mountains, beautiful as the flowers; in statues, 
capable of motion, and showing a thousand varying 
feelings. The relation of the page, picture, statue, or 
machine, to the mind that produced it, is intricate and 
difficnlt of apprehension. To read back from the 
expression 10 the mind, is never done by all, never 
perfectly done by any. The relation of the creation to 
the Creator is feebly apprehended. God had higher 
thoughts and deeper feelings in creating, than any crea- 
ture in beholding We never know a man by his 
permanent material expressions. Nor God by His. 
The loving wife or child knows the artist better than 
the student of his paintings and statues knows him. 

There are only inferior materials for expression. 
Material must stand for immaterial. The rock is the 
best expression of durableness, but it disintegrates 
right under our eye, and the durableness of eternity is 
unexpressed. There is nothing better than flowers 
and rainbows to express our conceptions of color; 
nothing better than air and its liquid flow to express 
relations of harmony. ‘They are utterly inswflicient, 
even for our present conceptions. We know of music 
too fine for air to be its medium. And concerning 
God's thought, it must be written, “ Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, the things God hath prepared for those 
that love Him.” j Paul, caught up to perceive them, 
says, the words were unspeakable, the conceptions not 
possibly wordable. 

But for man’s expression of himself, the difficulties 
are insuperable. He cannot embody his feelings with 
a word, and emotions are very transient and fleeting. 
Before the page is written, the emotion is gone or 
changed; much more before the colors are mixed and 
laid, the clay moulded, and the marble hewn. And the 
very charm of most emotions lies in this transitory 


character. There is no statue like a child, no picture. 


like a face. They respond, for a moment, to feelings 
as flitting as the dancing shadows of leaves, as bright 
as the sunlight that silvers the ripples ef a lake. Art 
cannot touch this class of feelings ; for this flesh is liv- 
ing, mobile as air, traversed with nerves of lightning 
quickness, flushed with floods of varying color. What 
impossibility to make marble as expressive, and the 
formless dead level of paint, as full of life. 

And if we could, we should weary of the unchanged 
expression that stone or canvas must carry. We de- 
light in progression ; backward, rather than none at all. 
We want to see action consummated. We cannot abide 
tlie stammerer’s delay. We cry out in torment at the 
steady drone of any note of an organ, we are in raptures 
when its various notes combine in jinked sweetness, or 
ascend the steps of power. Art is shut up to a narrow 
range of emotions. The jolliest man would not be 
painted laughing. Even Rembrandt's portrait of him- 
self, with his wife on his knee, a half-emptied glass in 
his hand, and a bacchanal laugh on his face, clings hor- 
ribly to the memofy, and makes men wish that artists 


| would not attempt to make perpetual what may be 
| pleasing because transient. No artist would paint 
| positions we assume at every step. They would be 
| declared as impossible to human mechanism, as the 
| position of the left foot of Horace Mann’s statue before 
the State House. 

Not only is the field of art narrow, but the difficulties 
in that field are insurmountable. It must embody spir- 
| itual with material — make tricksy Ariel out of cast iron. 

It must put into permanent form the few transient emo- 
tions it does venture upon, and whose chief charm lies 
in the fact of their transitoriness. But in addition to 
these, already commented on, it has difficulties in its 
own nature. Paint has no form, and sculpture has no 
color. So true is it that paint has no form, that in 
many departments it is not even possible to imitate the 
form that really exists in Nature. The form of the 
leaf, maple, pine, oak, cordate, acerose, sinuate, cannot 
be imitated on the small canvas, on which we con- 
dense God's wide pictures. The artist must find larger 


outline of the whole tree, or masses of them, to imitate. 
And since the painter has no forms, he seeks to atone 
for this lack by extravagances of color, The fairest 
faces have shades that Othello the Moor could not 
equal. Rubens covers his blowzy women with black and 
blue spots, as if their husbands practiced the German 
habit of whipping their wives. He makes the blood 
seem to exude from every pore of the face of one who 
is struggling to erect the cross. Yet these extrava- 
gances of color are not offensive, because they are put 
to the acceunt of form. So the sculptor puts on extrav- 
agauces of form, because he has no color. No man 
would buy a bust or statue that had a natural neck. 
Carved from measurements, it would seem so frail and 
slender that it would distress one with fear for the 
safety of the head. Accustomed to see it dressed, as in 
man, or shaded with massy hair, as in woman, we must 
have it larger than nature, to seem natural. And 
though no man covets for his own, and no woman likes 
to see on another a large neck, yet when the form pet- 
rifies into marble, this feature, rightly managed, is only 
suggestive of abundant channels to carry food and fire 
to the brain. It tells of intellectual, not animal power. 
Sculpture heaps muscle on Hercules hurling Lycias 
from the crag, till he looks as if he might fling him a 
mile. It is no excrescence, but wonderfully obviates 
the lack of color. Sculpture is not only deprived of 
the eye, the most expressive organ of the soul, but is 
actually obliged to accept a deformity in its place. 
This deformity must be overcome, and this lack made 
up in other ways. It seems impossible. Art is obliged 
to force into its service for expression, all conceivable 
accessories. ‘The charmed lizard. that is listening on 
the stump, where the Shepherd-boy sits playing his 
pipe in the Boston Library, is as expressive of the 
power of his music as the sweetness of the lad’s face. 
Oar Rogers is unequaled in seizing on the little, often 
unnoticed things of life, to make them tell their story. 
The broken basket and shredded pants tell of poverty. 
And the whole African nature bursts upon us, as the 
aged man learns to read of a child in the midst of his 
work, and young Mischief cannot forbear to neglect his 
lesson to tickle the old man’s foot. 

Yet accessories would be of no avail, did not every 
stroke of the chisel, and every pass of the pencil, in 
every part of the body, leave its touch of power. To 
place these touches of power, and to discover them 
when made, requires and cultures a nicety of observa- 
tion, and a delicacy of perception, that constitutes one 
of the chief values of art. 

But the value of victory is proportioned to the diffi- 
culty of its achievement. When once a worthy emotion 
has had force enough in the soul of the artist, to make 
the solid marble all alive with it, then it stands, age 
after age, to stir that worthy feeling, in the breasts of 
others. 





DR. ROBERTS OF BALTIMORE. 
(Correspondence. ) 

The good George C. M. Roberts, M. D., D. D., a well 
known local preacher and physician of our city, departed this 
life on January 15th, 1870, in the 64th year of his age. He 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1824, and the Bal- 
timore Conference in 1826, but located the following year on 
account of the death of his father, who was also a minister and 
physician, and whose medical practice he assumed for the 
support of his family. Dr. Roberts, until within a few weeks 
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of his decease, continued faithfully to discharge both his pro- 
fessional and ministerial duties. For the last three years 
these were much interrupted by his great affliction, which re- 
quired him to keep his bed, and his patients to visit him im 
his sick room. So when he appeared:in the pulpit, it would 
be from the bed of suffering, to which he would immediately 
return after the services of the house of God were over. 
During all this season of acute and protracted disease, the 
doctor never remitted his studious habits, but continued to 
read, write, and receive the visits of his friends and patients, 
as stated, until within a few days of his death. The state of 
his mind was continually peaceful and happy; he was never, 
for a moment, in a low, doubtful, or desponding mood. He 
always met his visitors with a smile and a cheerful greeting 
and when the paroxysms came on, which frequently recurted, 
agitating his whole system and preventing him for a time 
from conversing, he would emerge from the “fiery trial” with 
the most placid expression of the perfect confidence he felt in 
his soul, ready at once to resume the tenor of discourse where 
it had been interrupted. His favorite theme on such, as on 
all occasions, was the perfect love of God which saves from 
all sin, and renders the soul happy under all circumstances 
of trial and discipline. 

The vast crowd of persons and the large number of itiner- 
ant and local ministers, and members of the medical and other 
professions who were present at his funeral, many more than 
could possibly find even space to stand during the interesting 
services, all tended to show the high estimation in which our 
“beloved physician” was held by his brethren and fellow- 
citizens. 

It may reasonably be supposed that one who, like the Cap- 
tain of our Salvation, was made “ perfect through suffering,” 
and who, like the “ prophets,” might be held up “ for an ox. 
ample of suffering affliction, and of patience,” would be a man 
of marked characteristics. Such was Dr. Roberts in a three- 
fold sense: asa physician, a philanthropist, and a Christian. 

Besides the ordinary duties of a physician, he was for many 
years a professor of obstetrics and diseases of women and 
children in two schools of medicine, besides delivering lec- 
tures to private classes. In addition to these arduous labors, 
he was constantly employed in promoting different philan- 
thropic objeets. But the special subject that lay near his 
heart, te which for many years he devoted much attention, 
but which he did not live to see fully accomplished, although 
he had the satisfaction of seeing its future success placed be- 
yond a question, was an Asylum for Inebriates. To no one 
person, perhaps, does this noble institution owe more for per- 
sonal effort in its behalf, than to our deceased friend. 

As a Methodist, Dr. Roberts abounded in good works, and 
his charities were circumscribed only by his means. The 
main subject of Dr. Robert’s ministry was holiness; for more 
than a quarter of a century he held a Saturday evening meet - 
ing for the special blessing of sanctification; besides which 
for several years he has held Sabbath afternoon services with 
the same purpose in the different city churches, where he 
generally had the aid and support of the pastors. His labors 
have not been without much fruit; and hundreds of persons 
date their first concern about, and subsequent progress in the 
higher state of Christian experience, to these services. 

But experimental religion alone, did not fully absorb his 
attention, although it pervaded every motion of his mind 
and action of his life. He was emphatically an antiquarian 
and historian, both as it regards his medical and Methodistical 
profession. His tastes in the first department may be seen in 
his extensive library of rare works, and his “museum” of 
objects connected with his profession and practice. In his 
Church relations they manifested themselves in various ways, 
especially in the formation of the Methodist Historical Soci- 
ety, in 1855, and the publication, in 1866, of his “ Centenary 
Pictorial Album, being Contributions of the Early History of 
Methodism in the State of Maryland.” This work contains 
some historical data in regard to the introductian of Method- 
ism into Maryland and the erection of the first chapel, which 
the Church historian has thought proper to reject. These 
statements are, that Mr. Strawbridge left Ireland, and arrived 
in Frederick County, and settled on Sam’s Creek, in. 1760, 
and immediately commenced preaching and forming societies, 
the first class being in his own house ; and that he very soon 
built the first ‘“‘ Log Meeting-house,” by which name it was 
known, a short distance from his dwelling. It must be con- 
fessed that these statements have nothing but tradition to 
support them, although the Doctor says they have been traced 
authentically back from son to father, up to Mr. Strawbridge 
himself. Notwithstanding he has put these things upon per- 
manent record in his book, and has had engraved on Straw- 
bridge’s monument in Mount Olivet Cemetery, the year 1764, 
as that in which the first Log Meeting-house was erected in 
Maryland, still he says, as the highest judicatory of our 
Church bas fixed upon 1866 as the centennial year of our 
existence, it is proper that all persons should acquiesce in the 
decision. So say we, until something stronger than mere tra- 
dition shall be adduced to prove the truth of Dr, Roberts's 
statements; but no longer. If the Church has fallen into 
error, and this State really deserves the credit of having built 
the first meeting-house, as Bishop Asbury says in his journal 
is the fact (vol. 8, p. 27), then let the history ef the case be 
corrected when the proef is furnished. 

The “ Methodist Historical Society of the Baltimore An- 
nual Conference,” owes its origin principally to the late Dr. 
Roberts, by whose death it is left without a president. The 
same sad event has rendered necessary the removal from their 
present place of deposit, of its valuable collections of portraits, 
engravings, photographs, manuscripts, original letters of the 
Wesleys, Coke, Clarke, Asbury and other eminent men, and 
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varieus other articles of antiquarian and historical interest to 
the Church. These collections, heretofore, have always been 
in the possession and under the supervision of Dr. Roberts, 
by whose personal industry and efforts they have mostly been 
brought together. Ata late meeting of the Historical Soci- 
ety, the necessity of removing its effects was stated, when, in 
view of this fact, Dr. Slicer, who was about to visit New 
York, was requested to ascertain from the agents of the Book 
Concern or the Secretary of the Mission Rooms, if appropri- 
ate accommodations could be obtained there, and on what 
terms the Historical Society’s collections would be received. 
The Society would prefer to retain its property in Baltimore, 
but in case this cannot be done, it is intended to donate the 
entire collection to the Church at large, and New York is 
deemed the most proper place for its location. The Metho- 
dists of Baltimore have been apprised of the loss they are 
about to sustain, and should they fail promptly to come to the 
rescue, they will have to bid farewell to the valuable accumu- 
lations of many years of industrious effort. D.C. 


MASSACHUSETTS DISGRACED. 


The joint Committee of the Massachusetts Legislature on 
Liquor-selling, have produced as vile a document as was ever 
offered to a civilized world by a civilized body of law-makers. 
All look with abhorrence on the legislation of South Carolina 
designed to support and develop slavery. ll will yet look 
with equal abhorrence on this iniquitous law designed to sup- 
port and develop the gigantic crime of liquor drinking. It is 
reported by Hon. Charles F. Train, and is called a license 
law. The word “ prohibitory” is discarded, and the old 
demon is arrayed in his old dress. We rejoice that that 
word has not been degraded to such service. Let it be still 
held aloft, as the rallying watch cry of the people, who seek 
to save the State from the rule of rum. It compels every 
board of selectmen and city government, to appoint at least 
one person to sell, and allows them to appoint others. It 
licenses hotel-keepers and victuallers to sell to their guests 
all days and all hours except from midnight to sunrise, the 
very time it ought to be sold, if at all, the deed and drink 
of darkness being then joined to its central hours. It allows 
grocers, apothecaries, and druggists to sell, not to be drunk 
on the premises, licenses liquor-shops of lower grades, in fine, 
makes the traffic as free as it can be, if the foolish word of 
license and the trifling fee were thrown off. It, however, is 
very severe on poor liquors, allowing the civil authorities to 
examine a man’s stock, and if found bad,to make him pay 
for the examination and to lose his license; if pure, they to 
pay for it, and probably to take an extra drink also, at the 
cost of the town. It has, strange enough, the word “ prohibi- 
tion” in it, and as this exhortation is itself so good an argu- 
ment against prohibiting the whole bill, we give it entire : — 





n any person, by the excessive use of intoxicating liquors, 
jures his health, exposes his iy to want or violence, or the town or 
city of his settlement to expense, the mayor and aldermen and the select- 
men of such town or city shall, in writing, forbid any licensed person to 
sell or deliver to him any such liquor for the residue of the year of his 
license ; and they may, in like manner, forbid any person licensed in any 
other city or town, to sell or deliver such liquor to such person during the 
time aforesaid; and said prohibition shall be recorded by the city or town 
clerks, in a record book of said city or town; and the mayor and aldermen 
aad selectmen shall, in like manner, from year to year, renew such prohi 
bition as to such persons, as, in their opinion shall not have reformed 
Sec. 13. If any person, d the time of such prohibition, and having 
notice thereof, whether by the notice aforesaid or ise, sha 
give or sell to, or purchase or ure for orn bebalf of any such prohibited 
pe oe een eS eee not exceeding 
y dollars, or imprisonmen the house of for a term not ex- 
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As many persons will “injure their health”’ by this bever- 
age, the faithful execution of the first clause of the above 
sections would abolish the whole bill. These are sops thrown 
to the Temperance people to delude them into silence. It also 
forbids public bars and tippling-shops, but no penalty is at- 
tached to the violation of this, and it is only another compli- 
ment that means nothing. It includes under the term “ in- 
toxicating liquors, ale, porter, strong beer, /ager beer, cider, 
and all wines, as well as distilled spirits.” So much for the 
present Committees’ bill. The Legislature will hardly pase it, 
but its introduction is a disgrace to the State. It means free 
rum. The Chairman of the Committee has openly advocated 
free rum. It isa plunge of Massachusetts into depths deeper 
than she ever sunk before. The Temperance people of the 
commonwealth will ask the Republican leaders, high in party 
position, what their party is going to do? If five out of six 
of its appointed leaders in the State House are free rum, if 
such a bill as this comes from their leaders, what confidence 
will they have in the party, itself? Unless that party by res- 
olution and action shall purge itself of all such managers and 
enactments as these, its days will soon be numbered in this 
commonwealth. Not the Prohibitionigts, but the Republican 
party is on trial. Will it live ordie? That will soon be 
seen. 





Scuoois axp Reticion. — The Living Church proposes to 
reconcile the School Question of Religious and Secular In- 
struction, in the following manner : — 

“ Why could not the following means be adopted for providing the chil- 
dren tm our public schools with religious instruction? Let the secular 
teaching of the schools be so arrang: | that it shall be flaished every week, 
on Friday, some two or three hours bef)re the usual time of dismission, say 
at eleven o'clock. At that hour let the scholars ®'! be divided into sections, 





according to the several religious denominations to which their parents be- 
long, and then given in charge to suitable persons, to be conducted to 
churches or Sunday-school rooms in the neighborhood, there to be cate- 
chised or taught, in whatever manner thought best, the principles of their 
faith, Protestant or Romanist. Those not included in these sections should 
be detained at the school-house for whatever instruction the authorities 
might appoint. Only they should not be allowed to run free. No holiday, 
or easier day, should be gained by their escaping from the sections. All 
finding themselves obliged either to stay in school or go to catechism, the 
minority belonging to no d jon would soon become very small.” 

It advises that the clergy shall meet and harmonize on this 
matter. It would be a pleasant sight to see the Roman clergy 
meeting with those of all other views, and arranging such a 
programme. It is not an impossible event in the future of 
the discussion now going on. More religion, rather than less, 
will be the end of this controversy. All schools were thus 
catechised by the Puritan clergy, even till after this century, 
and in some portions of Connecticut until within a few years. 
They could revive their influence by such an arrangement. 
The plan, it is said, was followed by the old Free School So- 
ciety of Philadelphia. It may come again. We have ad- 
vocated some such policy. We shall not object to its being 
put in operation. 








Caurce Union Procressinc Backwarps. — The Church 
South is getting ready to join ours by unpacking itself of its load 
of hate. The journals are having a good time’in this business. 
Its Bishops come to their help. Bishop Marvin prophesies 
these smooth things. Speaking of a late “ History of Mis- 
souri Martyrdoms,” or the deaths of those who, like Pharaoh, 
chased the fugitives that God had delivered from the house 
of bondage, and for their sin perished in the great red sea of 
blood that rolled over that commonwealth, he says : — 

“ The publication of this book meets my hearty approval. I have met 
with some who say, ‘ Let the past sleep ; let all its crimes, and the bad 
blood engendered by them, be buried forever’ I have not so learned 
Christ. He, the Incarnate Love, charged the blood of the prophets upon 
the sous of their murderers. The true work of Christian charity is to eradi- 
cate crime —not to ignore it. The maudlin sentiment that would daub 
over the great public crimes committed by the highest dignitaries of the 
Northern Methodist Church, and their representatives in the South and 
along the border, is not charity. It is at best a clumsy gounterfeit of that 
chief of the virtues. True charity will seek to bring them to confession and 
recantation of their deeds. 

“To all their former misdeeds they now add, to avoid the shame of the 
past, denials, equivocation, and, as in the case of the Holston property 
seized by them, false recriminations. The sober truth is, that they never 
hesitated, during the time of our public trouble, to use the influence an ac- 
tive partisanship gave them with the party in power to take possession of 
our property, either by military order, or rism, or mob viol The 
public conscience of that Church seems to have been debauched by their 
efforts to defraud us of our property at the time of the division of the 
Church. 

** But the stench of these recent atrocities is so strong in the nostrils of 
the people that the perpetrators resort to the ever open refuge of the evil- 
doer — denial. This book is opportune.” 


The Holston Conference Commission troubles him. He 
breaks out in a letter in this wise : — 


“ Have you seen the statement of the Holston brethren concerning their 
interview with the North Conference in Tennessee’? Ugh! Is it nota false 
taste that takes offense at the words stealing and /ying, when they are the 
only words that fully characterize the fact you are speaking of? Those 
Tennessee Herods (our Saviour ealled Herod, that Fox) experience the con- 





- | sequences of all crime, i. ¢., entanglement in still new crimes that follow 


the first asashadow. Theft always has to be covered up by — what is the 
polite word for it ? 

“ They talk about a reunior of the churches! For one I do most deliber- 
ately and solemnly declare that I scarcely know a class of people on earth 
that I would not as soon unite with. No honeyed speeches must be al- 
lowed to cover up the plain law of God: no aff ion of d even to 
tears must be suffered to render us insensible to the infamy of public crimes. 
* First pure, then peaceable.’ Let them wash their hands before they come 
‘ with fair speeches’ about union. ‘Let us bury the past!’ Well, it is 
very natural that they should want that done. We cannot wonder at it.” 

All this because many of the Tennessee churches were 
built before the secession. Others built since have, with a 
large majority of their owners, come over to our Church. He 
is not all gloom. He even threatens to invade the North. 
He hopes to put the Church South yet all over the North. 
Illinois has a Conference, Indiana will soon have one. Iowa 
and Pennsylvania will follow. When is New England to be 
entered? We trust it will not leave her out in the cold. Let 
him fiy his flag over Faneuil Hall. Brave Bishop Marvin. 





Too Moca Sassata Work. — Dr. Schenck, of the Epis- 
copal Church in Brooklyn, complains, in The New York Ob- 
server, that our Sabbath is overworked, and demands that it be 
reconstructed. He thinks the Sunday-school should be at ten, 
preaching-service at twelve, and services at night. This 
would give time for rest and Christian visiting of the siek and 
suffering, household worship and training, and be fitted to the 
demands of the age. There is no doubt that our Sabbath is 
vastly more worked up than the former Puritan one. Two 
sermons close together — service from 11 to 2,— was all they 
attended. But whether we should not fall into dissipation and 
sin by his liberal treatment, is another thought to be consid- 
ered. Undoubtedly we can be overworked; so can we be 
underworked. What isthe true mean? Preaching, Sunday- 
school, Prayer-meeting. These three give a full day, and one 
not overcrowded. 








The Baltimore Advocate waxes poetic. It has “ got tired,” by 
the confession of its editor personally, of the war in which it 
is engaged, and so turns its weary prose to poetry. It puts 
its feelings into these pathetic lines, which it entitles, “‘ Gen- 
tlemen of the New School.” Nothing more strikingly marks 
the new face of affairs in that State :— 

Massaceusetts GENTLEMAN loquitur : 
Give me your purse, your meat, your bread, 
Your watch, your boots, your spoons, your bed: 
Tl) take your coat too, if you please 





Your farm, your stock, your corn and pease : [sic.} 
Your freedom too, I confiscate 

For holy uses of the State, 

Which I through Providence am sent 

To establish here, and represent 

By ferce or fraud. To save the Union, 
And found a catholic communion 

Of loyal Methodists, I have immunity 
From legal panishment, aud full impunity 
From future penalties by dispensation 

Of loyal clergy of the nation. 


VIRGINIA GENTLEMAN : 
You have all now, the very skin ! 
Mass. Gent. : 
May be, but is there naught within ’ 
You may have swallowed, for concealment, 
Some “‘ notions’ worthy of revealment ; 
Take this emetic, let me see 
You inside out, lest there might be 
Left in your stomach by neglect 
Some relic of proud self-respect. 
Virginia Gent. : 
There’s nothing in it, if you rake it. 
I give my word ! 
Mass. Gent. : 
Your word! IU take it. 

This marks two facts — the submissive condition of the F. 
F. V.’s, and the increased liberality of the Massachusetts 
gentlemen who, a few years ago, would not have hardly been 
willing to take a Virginia gentleman’s word, if he had given 
it, —as when Governor Wise gave his word to Judge Rus- 
sell, of Boston, and the latter still had to flee for his life, like 
many such. We hope the new school of submission to Mas- 
sachusetts will reach the Maryland gentlemen also who con- 
duct The Advocate. They were always proud to follow Vir- 
ginia. Let them to-day. They will thus fiad favor in our 
eyes, and peace and righteousness in all their borders. 
Wisely was our State named. Massa chooses-its expresses, 
in the favorite dialect of the lords of the South, the state into 
which they have entered. May they be as submissive to our 
principles of liberty, as they have been to their former doc- 
trines of slavery. 

Judge Chase has declared greenbacks not legal tender for 
debts contracted before the war. This is a good bid for the 
Presidency, but no party ever takes up a man who goes back 
so completely on himself. He has unsettled all the dealings 
of states and railroads, and all other funded and large insti- 
tutions. He has by implication unsettled all present busi- 
ness ; for if greenbacks were only legal tender in time of war 
and for purposes of war, as he says, then they are not now, in 
these piping times of peace, and the new decree may make 
that declaration. The mistake of not putting Judge Hoar on 
the bench is now apparent. He would have saved the nation 
this mortification and harm. The Supreme Court has done 
more in the last twenty years to bring justice and courts into 
disgrace, than it can do to restore them in twice twenty. 
Chase has joined himself to Taney. One gives the nation 
over to slavery, the other to bankruptcy. Two new judges, 
soon to be made, will reverse this decision, as he reversed the 
bad ones of his predecessor, but such reversal cannot save 
his fame. ‘The folded banner” drops to dust. © 








Rev. J. Colby writes an appeal in the Church Register that 
all his Conference should read. He adds in a note,— “ Several 
very interesting revivals are in progress on the Portland Dis- 
trict.” 





Attention is called to the notice in the Register of the Sun- 
day-school levee Grace Church. It will be a grand affair. 


The Boston Daily News has been greatly enlarged and is 
now a two cent paper. It is bound to be a success. 


Perforated Rubber Under-vests. These articles are recom- 
mended as being highly beneficial. See advertisement. 











MOTES. 

The last New Englander has a good counterblast against the 
modern blasts of Antichrist. They are as healthful to Chris- 
tian truth as northern breezes to lax frames, but as unprofita- ~ 
ble to themselves as are the same breezes blowing over ice- 
fields. It speaks none too confidently im these declarations : — 

‘* Phe adversaries of Christianity, whether in or out of so-called Christian 
pulpits, make the meanwhile noisy and confident boastings that the learn- 
ing and science of the world are against the supermatural and miraculous. 
A multitude of superficial thinkers, and of active-minded readers, believe 
what they hear often asserted and rarely disproved. The unreading de- 
fenders of the truth, whether they are learned or unlearned, are frightened 
out of their wits, lest this boasting may have some terrible significance or 
reality, or they hide their heads perhaps in the sand. Let them acquaint 
themselves fully with the utmost that these foes of Christianity have to 
offer, and they will prosecute their vocation and hold their faith wi 
clearer heads and lighter hearts.”’ . 


A good enterprise was opened last week in New York by 
Rev. W. H. Boole and his associates. Kit Burns’s rat-pit is 
made into a chapel. Bishop Janes, Dr. Woodruff, and others 
took part in the dedication. Bro. Boole tells the story of the 
enterprise in this note : — 

“ My lease is for six years. The matter is not a sudden 
movement, but for a long time I have had it, not‘ on the 
brain,’ but burning in my heart, until, as I think, providen- 
tially, the way was opened to plant a permanent battery in 
the stronghold of the devil. Here we shall stay until my last 
dollar is gone and God helps no longer. There’s nothing like 
‘ fireships’ among the enemy.” 

May it burn up the whole fleet ! 
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Prof. Fisher, in his apt and able showing up of the Rational- 
ists last week, said that Galileo was as much opposed by the 
savans as the priests, yet no mention is made of their opposi- 
tion. The professor of Padua refused to look at Jupiter’s 
moons through his tubes, yet he is never condemned. The 
Anti-clerical and Church party have always followed this cue. 
They are careful to condemn the Church for its short-comings, 
but not the world for its shorter. 


Paris is getting up its barricades. . Napoleon may yet have 
to fly. That killing of Noir will be found a black affair in 
name and nature. Imprisoning for political offenses he will 
find is too mediwval for these times. Rochefort is more dan- 
gerous in jail than abroad. If Napoleon is driven out, France 
will whirl like a top until some other imperialist comes to the 
top. Its politics are bitter and personal. It has no religious 
or moral groundwork. It is a chaos of politics and faiths. 
Not till it gets the stability of faith will it attain that of true 
government. 


Two of the ablest scholars in the country are grappling to- 
gether in our columns over the question of Geology and the 
Bible. If they confine themselves to the real question at is- 
sue, the history of the earth, and the verity of the Scripture 
narrative, their articles will be very profitable. 


The blasphemy of Mr. Frothingham at Horticultural Hall 
frightened even the heretics. His “hidden God,” was truly 
hid from his eyes. He praised the Athenian altar to the un- 
known God as the truest worship, put the humane polyga- 
mist and the earnest revivalist in the same list, said Brigham 
Young and John Bunyan were the same sort of fanatics, and 
“ went it blind,” most decidedly. We are glad that this bot- 
tomless pit has found a bottom. 


“The twelve apostles of Heresy” is a new specimen of 
how error seeks to imitate truth. These counterfeit apostles 
will hardly follow the real in their faith or fate. Who of 
them would die for their errors as the holy ones did for 
their truths ? 


It is a good sign when “ North,” the Boston correspond- 
ent of the Anti-slavery Standard can compliment an orthodox 
lecture as superior to a heterodox. He did that last week, 
condemning Mr. Frothingham’s cold pantheism; which de- 
nied any personal communion with God, and commending by 
contrast, Prof. Herrick’s showing up of the same doctrine in his 
review of Comte, Matthew Arnold, Spencer, and the present 
ruling school of anti-christian philosophers. True, he has 
to fling a little at the orthodox truth of Christ, but even such 
words are a great change. That once evangelical writer may 
yet be driven by the absurdities of his associates inte the fold 
from which he has wandered. 


Frothingham has thrown Parker overboard. Who will throw 
Frothingham? The radicals are like a starving boat crew on 
the ecean. Théy are compelled to eat each other or starve 
to death. They will do both. 


> 


PERSONAL. 


Judge Wright, just elected Associate Judge of the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina, is three fourths negro, quite dark. 
He is a lawyer, bred in the North and has been quite a promi- 
nent member of the South Carolina Senate. We trust Wade 
Hampton and other distinguished Rebel lawyers will be 
allowed to plead before him. Their heads will spin in this 
whirligig of time, as they look to the august bench and be- 
hold one of its three judges of their favorite hue. If Grant 
would elevate him to the Supreme Bench of the United States, 
he would answer those Southern members who demand a 
judge from their own section, and dea grand deed for him- 
self and the country. While the State is making judges and 
governors and senators, the Church still talks of the silly 
abomination of separate churches and conferences, and re- 
fuses to put a bishop on its bench. How limping is that 
which should outfly and herald all the rest. 


Dr. Livingstone, it is reported, has been burned as a wiz- 
ard by an African chief. He has suffered much from this 
reputation before. We trust the last report of his death is 
not true. How great was the degradation of those he served, 
and how dangerous his situation, is shown by this extract from 
a book of travels lately published in England, by James Chap- 
man, which relates to savages far less secluded, and therefore 















? The Miethovist Ghurch. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Nortu Easton.— There is an unusual religious interest 
existing among the people located in the suburbs, and revival 
meetings are held every evening at the Methodist Church, 
about one mile from the village, under the guidance of the 
pastor, Rev. J.B. Washburne, who fully believes in going out 
into the highway and hedges, and compelling sinners to come 
into his father’s house. Brethren from Boston are there every 
evening, and many have found the Saviour, and are strong in 
the Lord; more are coming, and backsliders are returning and 
confessing. 

The Central M. E. Church, Middleboro’, is enjoying a gra- 
cious outpouring of the Spirit. Rev. F. Keyes is laboring 
with the pastor, S. T. Patterson, with great success. About 
forty have presented themselves as seekers, many of whom 
are rejoicing in a Saviour’s love, and still the interest is 
increasing. “ Praise Him from whom all blessings flow.” 

There is a fine work of grace in progress in the M. E. 
Church, Stoneham, Rev. M. M. Parkhurst, pastor. Large 
numbers are seeking the Lord daily, and the feeling is spread- 
ing rapidly. 

Mrs. Van Cott is laboring with great success in Rockport, 
Rev. W. D. Bridge’s church. 

Taunton. — Rev. L. B. Bates writes: “The Ist M. E, 
Church of Taunton is in line — marching, watching, praying, 
and expecting victory in the name of the Lord. Jesus is with 
us to save precious souls. Since the 10th of January, 70 have 
said we will give our hearts to God, and commence the Chris- 
tian life ; the most of them are in manhood’s noble hour. The 
Holy Spirit appears to rest on all the community, high and low, 
rich and poor, believers and unbelievers ; men who have not 
attended any church for 30 years, have come to the house of 
God, and His Spirit has softened their hearts. We are ex- 
pecting Jesus to save a great many more, whose hearts 
have never yet found rest. Daily we are crying, “ Behold the 
Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the world.’ ” 





VERMONT. 


Cuetsga. — Rev. J. W. Guernsey writes : “ The Methodist 
and Congregational churches in this place united to observe 
the “‘ week of prayer,” the services alternating between their 
respective places of worship, each pastor conducting the ser- 
vice in his own house. The meetings have continued in this 
manner till the present time, with a constantly increasing in- 
terest. 

“ We think as many as 120 have presented themselves for 
prayers, and probably one half of them are cherishing a hope. 

“The work is largely in our Sunday-schools, but is spread- 
ing among the older people. 

“We see no signs of any abatement of the interest. The 
work is carried on almost exclusively by the members of the 
churches, and their pastors, by prayer-conference and private 
effort. A deep and wide-spread seriousness rests on the com- 
munity. The old disciples say, “‘ We never saw it after this 
manner before.” 

Rey. C. W. Wilder writes of the Montpelier Seminary : — 
“ We are having a prosperous term at the Seminary this 
winter, and better than all else, we are enjoying a blessed re- 
vival. Quite a number of the students have been converted, 
and others are coming every week. Some very promising 
young men have sought Christ.” 





RHODE ISLAND, 
Pawtucket. — During the Conference year between fifty 
and sixty persons have presented themselves to the altar for 
prayers some forty of whom have professed faith in Christ. 





CONNECTICUT. 

Norwicn District.— The following brethren were ap- 
pointed Lay Delegates to the Providence Conference for 1870 : 
A. C. Teft, Mystic Bridge; W. R. Burnham, Unckersville ; 
L. Gordon, Willimantic. Substitutes, G. H. Miner, Vernon 
E. Snow, Colchester ; A. E. Cobb, Norwich. Also the follow- 
ing were chosen a Committee to present to the Bishop its ac- 
tion, and represent the wishes of the churches on the subject 
of Presiding Elders’ District Boundaries : — 




















Timothy Keeney, North Manchester; M. C. Hill, Mystic 
less degraded than those among whom he has lately been Bridge ; Thomas Turner, Willimantic. 
tzavelling : — J. 8. Cuarr, District Secretary. 
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Bishop Scott recently paid a visit to the Louisiana Legislature, 
and was most cordially received. 

W. W. Cornell, esq., the New York friend of Sunday-schools, has 
been for several days prostrated by sickness. 

The last Pittsburg Advocate contains reports of over nine hun- 
dred and seventy-eight conversions and accessions to the Chureh. 

The Kentucky Annual Conference of our Church will meet in 
Maysville, Ky., on March 2d, Bishop Thomson presiding. 

A fine new brick church, costing $15,000, has just been finished at 
St. Clair, Michigan. 


The net indebtedness of the Missionary Society on January Ist, 
was $89,789,96. 

The house of worship of the First African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Jamaica, L. I., w&s dedicated on Sunday, January 30th. 

After considerable debate, a blind man, James T. McElhany, was 
admitted in the late South Carolina Conference. 

In Harrington Circuit, Rock River Conference, six hundred have 
professed conversion since July last. 

The New York Methodist State Convention, to meet at Syracuse 
on the 22d, is creating great interest throughout the State. 

The Troy Praying Band appear to be doing a great work in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

The church in Mannington, West Virginia, is refreshed with the 
most powerful revival known there for years. 

In a large Sunday-school of over five hundred members at 
Youngstown, Ohio, fifty scholars have given their names as pro- 
bationers. 

Mr. Charles R. Megrue, of Cincinnati, for seventy-five years a 
member of the Methodist Church, has recently died at the age 
of 88. 

At Union, New London Charge, Pa., there has been a great revi- 
val. One hundred and forty souls have been converted, and 112 
joined the Church. 

The Central republishes a pungent and sensible article on “ Prayer- 
meeting Killers.” We all know what they are. It first appeared 
in the Independent. 

The Central New York C "y, Cazenovia, N. Y., 
is enjoying a very prosperous term. A good religious interest is in 
progress among the students. : 

A revival is in progress at Hartville or Cambria Street Mission, 
Philadelphia. Fourteen have joined during the week. Fifteen 
were at the altar. 

The next session ef the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, which meets on the 1st ot May, will be unlike 
all others because of the lay element. 

The news from Hayti gives us the information that the house of 
Rev. Mr. Bird, Wesleyan missionary at Port au Prince, was burned 
by the late terrible conflagration, and everything totally destroyed. 

Two of our Methodist churches in Washington, Hamline and 
Fletcher, have agreed to sell out their present church property, and 
unite in a single charge. 

A remarkable revival of religion, embracing entire families, has 
recently taken place on Penfield Circuit, Cleveland District, North 
Ohio Conference. 

There is a glorious revival in Salem, Wyoming Conference. Old 
and young are swept im by the current. Between seventy and 
eighty have already joined the M. E. Church. 

The revival at Southampton, Mass., has been marked by the union 
of the Congregationalists and Methodists, and on one evening re- 
cently both churches united in a Methodist love-feast. 

The Presbyterian Church in Newburyport in which Whitfield is 
buried, is to hold a centennal service on the 30th September, in 
honer of the great preacher. 


Towards the recent supplemental contribution to St. Paul's 
Church, Cincinnati, Rev. John F. Forbus, local preacher, contri- 
buted five hundred dollars. 

All the churches in Chicago are waking up, and every day Far- 
well Hall is crowded with earnest Christians, praying for God's 
blessing, which is being given to many of such as shall be saved. 
Every division of the city is uniting in union pray er-meetings. 

The Alamni of Dickinson College residing within Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, met at 1018 Arch Street, on 
January 31st, at one o’clock Pp. M., for the purpose of organizing an 
Alumni Association. 

Rev. David Thomas, of the Michigan Conference, died at Con- 
stantine, January 11th, aged fifty-eight years, ten months, and 
twenty-two days. He had been in the ministry thirty-four years. 
His last words were: “I know this is death, but I am satisfied.” 


The Mobile C , Methodist Episcopal Church, South, which 
met at Selina, Ala., December 15th-21st, adopted a resolution mem- 
orializingghe General Conference on the policy of conforming Con- 
ference boundaries to State lines. 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Asbury 
Life Insurance Company, the report for last year showed that the 
number of policies issued was 1,700, insuring about $3,500,000. The 
tetal number of policies issued is now 2,600. 


The New York Wesleyan Club held its second anniversary at the 
Astor House, on January 27th. Addresses responsive to toasts were 
made by Drs. Cummings, Holdich, and Curry, Judgé Reynolds, 
Rev. Messrs. Remington and Willis, and T. B. Thorpe, esq. 


The Primitive Methodists of Ireland number about ten thousand. 
They claim to be the real original John Wesley Methodists of that 
island, inasmuch as they adhere strictly to the rule laid down by 
the founder of Methodism, that his preachers were not to assume the 
functions of the clergy by administering the sacraments. 


Louisiana Conference met at Shreveport, January 12th. Thirty- 
three preachers and eight laymen were present. Three persons 
were admitted on trial, and one was readmitted. Missionary col- 
lection for the year, $4,797, of which $3,158 was for foreign mis- 
sions. 


Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, London, has commenced the 
publication, in monthly parts, of a History of Wesleyan Missions in 
all parts of the world, from their commencement to the present time, 
by Rev. William Moister, to be illustrated by over fifty first-class 
wood-cuts, and to be completed in 18 parts. 
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The Christian orld. 


MISSION FIELD. 
**All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” — Nom. xiv. 21. 

Ixpra.— In 1852, a mission was established among the 
Hindoos at Kolapoor, a city of some 50,000 inhabitants, and 
having a population of 120,000 within ten miles, and situated 
near the western coast of India, about 250 miles southeast of 
Bombay. This mission was established by the American 
Board, and continued to prosper for five years, when the fail- 
ing health of the missionary obliged his return home, and the 
Board having three other Indian fields, as many as it could 
advantageously occupy at the time, discontinued this mission. 
The Rev. R. G. Wilder, believing it a field of great promise, 
took measures to obtain means independently of the Board, 
and to organize a special committee, under whose direction 
he resumed the work of the mission in 1861 : — 

** Since then the fruits of his labor have included the building of a stone 
church, valued at $5,000, standing as the only church of God, amidst the 
254 idol temples of Kolapoor, gathering an audience of 150 and 200 idolaters 
at every service, and employed for daily and Sunday preaching, lectures, 
prayer-meetings, church-meetings, Bible classes, and catechetical exercises ; 
the gathering of more than 2,000 children tato schools, under daily Chris- 
tian teaching; the circulation of more than 2,000 volumes, or 3,000,000 
pages of Christian tracts and books; and many preaching tours, in the 
course of which the missionary had visited every city, town, and village in 
the kingdom, and many in adj scent territory, in all 1,530, whose population 
is 1,051,140, his aggregate hearers having been over 100,000 souls, while in 
1,875 of these cities and villages he could find no trace of any missionary 
having been there before, or that even the name of Jesus was known. Dur- 
ing this tim» the Anglican Bishop of Bombay has attempted to gain posses- 
sion of the mission for a Ritualistic society, offering the cost of the mission 
buildings as well as a retiring pevsion for the miesi y-. This,h is 
Mr. Wilder has declined, and now desires, before his return to India, to sub- 
stitute for the voluntarily contributed sums on which the mission has till 
now subsisted, a fund that shall yield $10,000 annually, and provide for its 

sion and p t establishment.” 

Cerronx. — The Wesleyan mission in Ceylon is enjoying a 
good degree of prosperity. Letters from Rev. John Scott and 
native ministers, published in the Missionary Notices, contain 
most cheering intelligence. Rev. D. De Silva, a native min- 
ister, writes from Kumbalwelle. He thus speaks of special 
religious services held at that place, and of their results : — 


“ Daring the first four successive evenings, we had noticed a breathing on 
the dry bones, aod « shaking; but on Thursday evening nine souls were 
broken down. Our cries were mingled with theirs, singiog was resumed at 
intervals, spiritual life and energy were poured on the feeble servants of 
God, who would await the manifestation of God's power to save; when, at 
about nine o'clock in the evening, two females felt their bonds broken, and 
their chains fall off, and rejoiced; when we all sang the Singhalese hymn, 
*My God, I am Thine.’ On Friday evening four penitents more, with 
those of the previous evening, continued to plead hard with the Lord, and 
ery for mercy, and six rejoiced in the pardoning merey of God. On Sat- 
urday we had one new penitent, with those of the previous evenicg, — all 
three saved. On Sanday we had three more pevitents; one only rejoiced in 
finding the Saviour. Thus,in the course of these services, we have had 
seventeen penitents, of whom twelve rejoiced in the pardoning love of God. 
At the love-feast on Monday fourteen spoke, and, of the new-born ones, sev- 
eral gave their testimony very clearly, and with childlike simplicity. The 
students were all life daring the happy season ; and there was scarcely one 
who was not greatly cheered ani strengthened. The young converts are 
exposed to many a trial ; but we trust they will hold on, and the Lord will 
lead them ia the very way of peace. Our gregation at Rich d Hill 
has sinee increased, and we have had the largest number at the Communion 
last Sunday. We have now several week-day services, two of which were 
opened since the special s»rvices; and we hope the Roman Catholics, as 
well as the heathen, will come under the sound of the Gospel, and experi- 
ence its power. We are told what mighty thiugs faith has wrought, and 
we ‘do believe, ani shall believe,’ and would cry, ‘ Lord, increase our 
faith ;’ the kingdom will soon fall into the hands of the ‘ little flock.’ ”’ 


Tae Heataen Woman's Frienp. —Have you subscribed 
for this excellent monthly? If not, do so at once — it is full of 
good things, and will fire your heart anew in the missionary 
work. We say to all, be sure and read it. Published by 
J. P. Magee, No. 5 Cornhill, Boston. . 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE: 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 


The Boston contributions to the American Board for the 
year 1869, amounted to $41.253. The Old South leads off 
with $8,976; Essex Street, $5 599; Park Street, $1,093; Mr. 
Vernon, $3,927; Shawmut, $3,561; Central, $3,010; Eliot, 
$1,862; Vine Street, $1,581; Phillips, $1,391. 


Devotional services were held at the Missionary House, 
Pemberton Square, recently, appropriate to the departure for 
India of Rev. John Rendall, for many years connected with 
the Madura mission. 


There are some gratifying indications of unwsual religious 
interest in very many of the churches of our denomination in 
and about the city. At the Shawmut, and the Salem and 
Mariner’s churches, special services are in progress, and in 
connection with the former, quite a number of conversions 
have already occurred. The two churches in Chelsea have 
also united for preaching in connection with the regular 
weekly prayer-meetings ; and in a number of other instances, 
where no general awakening has taken place, there is a very 
general and perceptible tenderness and solemnity. — Congre- 
gationalist. 


























BAPTIST. 

From The Zra we gather, that at the Tremont Temple, 
Boston, there is increasing interest. 

The Bunker Hill Church, Charlestown, is enjoying tokens 
of the Divine favor. A large number of persons are seeking 
salvation, and some are rejoicing in hope. 

In East Somerville the Spirit of God is manifest in quick- 
ening his children, awakening and converting sinners. 

The good work is also progressing at Lawrence. 


The Baptist church at West Sutton, Mass., is enjoying a 
very precious season. A faithful few have not labored and 
waited in vain. Many anxious ones are asking what they 
shall do to be saved. There seems to be interest 
throughout the community. Some have fi the Savieur, 
and are bappy. Last Friday evening they held a meeting in 
the tavern, the tavern keeper's. daughter having been con- 
ane This is one of the oldest churches in the State. — 

‘atchman, ; 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


Religious services connected with the organization ‘of the 
Third Presbyterian Church were held Thursday evening, 
the 3d of February, in the Springfield Chapel, on West Spring- 
field Street, Boston, under tne direction of the Rev. Mr. Howe 
ot Londonderry, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Durfee of Newbury- 
port, the Rev. Mr. Cochrane of Canada, and the Rev. Mr. Lee 
of Connecticut. A sermon upon “ True Christianity” was 
preached by the Rev. James B. Dunn. After the services, 
the church was formally organized with a laity of sixty mem- 
bers, Mr. Charles R. Gardner and Mr. Robert Gilchrist being 
selected elders. In the congregation was Mr. Joha Rogers of 
Champney Place, who was 100 years old last August, and his 
wife, in her 88th year. 

It will gratify you to learn that the distinctive principles of 
our ecclesiastical polity are on the whole gaining ground, not 
only on New England soil, but among New England people, 
the genuine sons of the Pilgrims. Of this character are one 
half at least of the large and iofluential Session of the Beach 
Street Presbyterian Church, of which the Rev. J. B. Dunn is 
the laborious and beloved pastor. Many of the accessions to 
this church during the last year are from New England fami- 
lies and from families who have removed here from the Middle 
and Southern States. It has been more than intimated that the 
Beach-street church was composed mainly of “ foreigners,” and 
that one such church was quite sufficient to meet the wants of 
that portion of the community who might be considered as adhe- 
rents of the Presbyterian polity. ‘hat there are many noble 
specimens of the Scotch and Scotch-Irish Presbyterians in that 
church will not be denied, and that some of them are like wise 
prominent men in sustaining it. We could heartily wish there 
were many more of the same sort. We believe in blood. The 
Scotch and Scotch-Irish blood which could give to us such men 
as Andrew Jackson and Daniel Webster must have virtue in 
it. The maxim of John Knox, “ Piace the school by the side 
of the kirk,” is still in full force among his descendants, and 
it is this teat makes them the uncompromising supporters and 
adherents of our Protestant Christianity and its open Bible. — 
Boston Correspondent of Evangelist. 





FRONTIER WORK IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The readers of Tue Heraxp have all heard, no doubt, of 
the northern portion of the Dirigo State, known as the Aroos- 
took. And, as they have seen occasional allusions to it, have 
fancied it a land of almost boundless forests, bears, wolves, log- 
huts, and poor half-savage people, buried, for eight or nine 
months of the year, in snow-drifts of fabulous depths, and sub- 
sisting on buckwheat and pork. 

Well, there are forests, vast enough: bears and wolves 
no doubt (the first I have seen): log- houses, and I have ate 
and slept in them (acd donot ask for daintier fare, or more 
comfortable lodgings), but the barbarians I have not found, 
They have a saying, that “ they all came fiom somewhere,” which 
is, no doubt, true. 

But there are noble farms, and broad fields of golden, wav- 
ing grain, in the season. (I have seen thirty-four acres in a 
field). Herds of cattle and flocks of sheep thrive and fatten 
in the pastures. Villages, fresh and bright as a new penny, — 
little embryo cities, — nestle cozily beside the water-courses. 
Good substantial dwellings shelter an intelligent, independent 
and moral community of live Yankees, who know how to 
“push things.” There are thousands of acres of the best 
lands in New England, awaiting the axe of the energetic set- 
tler, and which will be rapidly taken up, when that railroad 
becomes a fact to be speedily realized. 

Well, brother editor, by reason of an Episcopal blunder, it 
is the duty of the writer t> drive the “long horse” around 
the Bangor District, — which district embraces the aforesaid 
Aroostook County. And let me say right here, in parenthesis, 
it will hardly be worth while for any of your D. D’s who re- 
volve around the “ Hub,” —and to whom the “ long horse,”’ is 
known only in history, —I say it will not be worth their while 
to seek a transfer Down Kast with a view of getting my 
place, for if life and health are spared, I have two years more 
to serve, and shall yield tono one — ahem ! — but the Bishop! 

The week after Christmas, I started on my winter tour to 
Aroostook. One hundred and seventy miles and back. Just 
imagine one of the said doctors starting on such an enterprise, 
the December mud three inches deep, with here and there a 
patch of ice, and a little snow in the ditches, but more than 
half the way he is “tramp, tramp, tramping,” through the 
mud, and his faithful horse dragging the sleigh. And thus 
two and a half days, making in the time sixty miles. Why 
the very thought will make your sides shake till all Cornhill 
feels atremor! (A joke, as A. Ward would say.) After two 
and a half days of such travel, I brought up Friday noon at 
Mattawamkeg, and was glad to see the hospitable mansion of 
Asa Smith, esq., whose doors are always open to Goa’s minis- 
ters. Man and beast being refresied, we now enter upon 
good sleighing, and in the evening reach the town of Sher- 
man, the place of our Quarterly Meeting. This is known as 
the 

PATTEN CHARGE, 
supplied the present year by Bro. C. E. Libbey, a local 
preacher. Here we had a pleasant’and, I trust, profitable 
Quarterly Meeting. Two were baptized and received into 
the Church. Our people at this place (Sherman) have taken 
preliminary steps toward building a place of wership, intend- 
ing to push it forward in the spring. . 

Above Patten, in what is known as No. 6, Bro. S. Boody, a 
local preacher, has been holding a series of meetings. God 
has blessed his labors, and some thirty souls reclaimed and 
converted, are the fruits. 

Our next Quarterly Meeting was at Caribou, on the Fort 
Fairfield, Lyndon and Limestone Circuit. Bro. Nelson Whit- 
ney was appointed here last Conference. 

Tam happy to say, that a report which found its way into 
your paper, that this brother was afflicted with cancer and 
had left his charge, was a mistake. Bro. W. is alive (in the 
best sense) and well (soul and body), and faithfully attending 
to the imterests of the charge. Twenty-six converted ani 





added to the class in Woodland, one part ef the circuit, are 
some of the fruits. ‘ 

Returning toward Houlton, we pass through Bridgewater, 
Monticello, and Littleton. In these towns Bro. John Morse, 
from the Wesleyan Church in Woodstock, N. B, has been la- 
boring since Conference, preaching a part of the time in 
Lioneus. He has organized a class in Littleton, and another 
in Linneus. Bro. M. has beon very successful in gaining the 
affections and confidence of the people in this, mostly, new 
field, and promises to be a valuable acquisition to our itin- 
erant ranks. 

Lianeus was the plac2 of Quarterly Meeting for the Houlton 
Circuit. From the commencement, it was plain that God 
was with us. Bros. Bolton and Morse continued the meet- 
ings afternoon and evening, and the interest seemed increas- 
ing. The last evening I was present, some twelve or fifteen 
were at the altar for prayers. A note from Bro. B. since my 
return, says, “the work progresses finely in L.” 

HOULTON AND HODGDON 

Circuit has had the services of Bro. H. W. Bolton for nearly 
two years. By God's blessing he has succeeded in adding 
strength to the Church, spiritually and financially.. A good 
parsonage has been built in Houlton village at a cost of 
$1,700,; 1,100 of which has been paid, and the rest secured. 
But we must leave here, and proceed to the next point of in- 
terest, Danforth Mills. 

To this circuit was appointed, at our last Conference, Bro. 
H. P. Blood, a man who can always say, “in labors more 
abundant.” Preaching from ten to thirteen times a week, he 
has been traversing a little circuit some six hundred square 
miles in extent, and the results have been glorious. About 
two hundred have been received on probation, and the work 
still progressing. Our Quarterly Meeting here was an occa- 


_| sion to be remembered long, There were shouts and tears 


of joy, especially on Sabbath evening, when several who had 
been resisting conviction signified their purpose to devote 
their lives to God. 

God is truly blessing His people in Aroostook County. Six 
new classes have been organized since Conference, and three 
hundred added to our societies. 

Monday morning, from Danforth I take the shortest route 
for home, where I arrive Tuesday evening, having been absent 
just four weeks, in which time I have preached sixteen times, 
given two addresses on Temperance, besides social meetings, 
Quarterly Conferences, and sacramental occasions, and having 
travelled four hundred miles. 

“Home, sweet home!” How sweet its quiet rest! How 
soothing its voice of affection! How strong its ties! Worn 
and weary in the work (but bless God, not weary of it), — 
there is another home, where there are no sepatations, no 
painful toil,— where the shadow of the death angel never 
falls. There may I rest forever. 

L. D. Warpwe ut. 

Brewer, Me., Feb. 1, 1870. 


@ur Social Meeting. 
— 
A CHANCE FOR A LOAN. 


T. A. Goodwin, of Indianapolis, makes an offer that is tempt- 
ing to those who have no money. It may be also to others. 
The church for which he begs, was once presided over by 
Hon. Mr. Revels, successor to Hon. Jefferson Davis in the 
Senate of the United States. 


You were very kind, a few weeks ago, to allow me to appeal 
to the liberality of men of means in behalf of the African M. 
E. Church in this city, and ask a donation of a thousand 
dollars in the name of our common Saviour. It does not in- 
dicate a want of sympathy that no one has responded. It 
usually requires seeing, to create feeling enough to open the 
heart and the purse. 

At the request of the pastor, and in behalf of a struggling 
and poor people, I wish to put the appeal in another form. 
Their condition, in round numbers, is this. Lot worth $4,000, 
all paid for, house enclosed, basement in use, without plas- 
tering and with temporary and very primitive seats, cost 
$8,000. On this is a floating debt of about $3,000, to work- 
men chiefly. It will take $3,000 to finish, but finishing is no 
part of the present programme. They would be happy to live 
as they are for a while, if the mechanics were paid. They 
desire me to ask a loan of $3,000 at ten per cent for five years. 
They will make it amply secure by mortgage and insurance, 
and pay interest semi-annually. Tbey authorize me to pay 
twelve per cent if ten will not do, but they would rather the 
lender would take a check for the other two per cent on the 
bank beyond the tide where his chief deposit is, or ought to 
be. This need not preclude the contributions which I asked 
for, from those who will wait for principal and interest till 
that day of reckoning. They hope to be able to go on and 
finish the house, as well as keep up the interest, and pay the 
joan in the five years. Who will respond ? 


J. MAXIM SPEAKS THESE SOLEMN WORDS: 
“ Death like an overflowing stream, 


Sweeps us away; our life’s a dream.”’ — Watts. 
* This year thou shalt die.’’ — Jeremiah. 


Solemn reflection! Who can realize it, and not pronounce 
With the wise man, “ Vanity of vanities” upon all the pomp 
and parade of life — upon all the vain pursuits and sublinar 
achievements of mortals? The above words exhibit a trut 
which well deserves the serious attention and candid medita- 
tion of every reader; yea of all the rational inhabitants of 
this dying universe! for the above declaration may be veri- 
fied unto many who are now living, and many who have the 
opportunity of reading these few reflections! Our lives are 
uncertain, and ‘“‘ Death is ever on the wing; ”’ our days, says 
Job, “are as an hand’s breadth; and our age is as nothing be- 
fore God.” ‘They fly ewifter than a weaver’s shuttle, “and 
from Death's arrest no age is free.’””’ When a few more suns have 
rolled ry - wee, we —— wrienane She a 
proach an silently conveyed to 
‘that Steel Git whose poe no traveller 
returns.” When a few more Sabbaths have returned, our seats 
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may be left vacant in the sanctuary ; when we have enjoyed 
a few more interviews with our friends, a solemn separation 
must take place; we must be numbered with the dead, and 
be lodged in the cold and silent grave, the house appointed 
for all living.” 

How speedily then should we prepare to meet our God, 
for there is but a step betwixt us and death. Let us then 
awake from our slumbers and stupidity, and lay hold of the 
hope set before us in the gospel : and make our calling and 
election sure ; and so live, that when our earthly pilgrimage 
is closed, that we may have a building of God, an house not 
made with hands, but eternal in the heaveas. 


Bro. Lacount has a good word entitled : — 
ON THE RETIRED LIST. 


Honorable mention is made of those on the Conference 
roll who have fought the good fight and are now on the pen- 
sion list of a gratetul Church and her ministry, who have en- 
tered into these labors and are “reaping that on which they 
bestowed no labor.” These men have been long ‘“‘to the 
front,’”’ and retired only when their “‘ natural strength was 
abated.” But though they cannot go out as in former times, 
their light still shines on the ways of men. Many stars are 
set in their crown of rejoicing. Some have labored long and 
well. Others need “ more grace ” to be resigned to an early 
retirement. But there are others on this list who once shared 
the burdens, labors, trials, triumphs, and pleasures of Jife in 
the itinerancy, “elect ladies’ whose memories are still pre- 
cious in the churches. These followed the reapers as glean- 
ers for God. Bat now they listen in vain at the annual roll 
call, for the names of their companions. They listen no 
longer in trembling, trusting, prayerful, hopeful silence, for 
an assigament to a new field of labor, in our soul-saving 
itineraney. These are “ widows indeed.” And many saved 
ones who have ‘called them blessed” on earth, are now 
waiting to “receive them -into everlasting habitations.” 
These retired ones deserve well of the Church. May the 
rich memories of years well spent cheer them. By the dear 
memories of the departed, let us cherish the living, and 
lighten the burdens, and thus cheer them in the way where 
they “ walk and are sad.” 


This question is proposed as to the relation of superintend- 
ents and their pastors : — 

Will you please inform us through Tue Herarp, what are 
the duties and prerogatives of the preacher in charge, toward 
a Sanday-school which has been organized in due form, by 
adopting a constitution and by-laws, and the choice of 
proper officers, and the appointment of a superintendent, as- 
sistant superintendent, and all other officers, for the govern- 
ment of the school, as it is often claimed that a preacher in 
ebarge, if he thinks best, for some supposed or real cause, has 
the right to assume the entire control and management of the 
school, etc. If you will give your views of this question it 
settle a troublesome matter with many. 

We suppose the preacher in charge is ex officio superin- 
tendent of all the religious services connected with his church, 
singing, Sunday-schools, classes, and official boards. He 
however appoints class-leaders and has thereafter no disciplin- 
ary right to lead the class, unless he first removes the leader. 
So the discipline recognizes a superintendent of the Sabbath- 
school; but does not say how he shall be appointed. It 
would seem that if he is appointed, the p her has no right 
to assume his place while he holds it, nor can he remove him 
from it by any dsciplinary law, except by regalar trial for 
offenses. The relation of this officer to the preacher is not 
clearly defined. He is undoubtedly in the power of the 
preacher, and quarterly Conference, as is the chorister and 
all departments of the church. There should be no collision 
between these officers, and then there will be no need of such 
“ obstinate questionings.” 





FAIRS AND FOLLIES. ' 
A minister's wife speaks these earnest words on a theme of 
growing importance : — 
Many Christians believe church fairs to be perfectly right, 


. and one of the most successful ways of bringing the devil’s 


money into the service of Christ. Many others feel guilty 
every time they assist in church fairs; and if lottery and 
things of similar mori grade are wrong anywhere, of course 
they are where they leave the darkest stain. It will do to 
make the devil work for God, if the Church do not have to 
compensate him by throwing her influence into his service. 
The world expects the Church to walk in the light, but if her 
deeds are evil, they see that her path crosses dark places. 
Often have we heard the worldling say, deprecatingly, 
“such a church had a lottery at sucha time.” It has been 
our own practice to assist church fairsin some way, when the 
managers have pledged themselves that nothing exceptiona- 
ble should transpire, but in a number of instances a lottery or 


.something else equally disgraceful would take place, until we 


almost think a righteous fair cannot be held. 

One thing we resolve ; that is, we, individually, will have 
nothing to do with gambling, fortune-telling and the like, in 
church fairs, when we know it. We have longed for years to 
see something in print, sufficient to turn the tide in favor of 
righteousness, either by abolishing church fairs altogether, or 
the sins so frequently attending them. Will good and great 
men shrink any longer from crying out against these grow- 
ing evils? 

Another thing we wish to speak about is “ the taking such 
diversions, as we cannot use in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
Ia various social gatherings plays are frequently so inter- 
woven as to mislead the young, and instead of recreating, 
merely excite to unlawful desires of groveling tendency. 
Within the circle of our own knowledge, kissing parties 
have ended a number of revivals, and destroyed much of 
their fruit. We think perhaps some may not have noticed this, 
but the most blurring vision will perceive it, if the attention 
is roused. God help us to provide something better for the 
young. Let us not as parents, with Eli, hesitate to restrain 
our own children, till God's judgments follow on the heel of 
neglect; but rather with Joshua say, “ As for me and my 
house, we will serve the Lord.” Who is on the Lord's side? 


—eE———__ 


~ She Farm and Garden. 


ee 
Prepared for Zion’s Henatp, by James F.C. Hypz. 
Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will please 
address its Editor, care of Zion’s Henan. 


A Goon Cow. —A writer in the Country Gentleman, refer- 


j to a previous notiee paper of markable q 
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Jersey stock, which shows pretty well for that breed. This 
cow, he says, gave during three montbs 3,813 pounds of milk, 
and the average of batter yielded per day was nearly two 
pounds. ‘This would give forty-one pounds of milk per day 
as the average yield, or estimating the quart to weigh two 
pounds, we should have twenty and one-half quarts per day 
of strained milk as her average product. 

The quantity is quite large for an Alderney, though it would 
appear that the milk was less rich in quality than usually ob- 
tains with that breed, since the twenty quarts of milk should 
have yielded more than two pounds of butter. Of course, two 
pounds of butter per day from a cow is a large yield; but as 
the Jerseys usually yield «n excedingly rich milk, the twenty 
quarts should have made a better average in butter, which 
must demonstrate, in this instance at least, that the extra 
quantity of miik yielded was at the expense of quality. 


Spayinc Cows — Ata meeting of the Western New York 
Farmers’ Club, Jan. 5, Thos. Cobb inquired about spaying 
cows. He had heard that milch cows would not only increase 
their milk, but maintain a constant flow for several years, if 
spayed at the age of three or four. Mr. Wing remarked that 
it was customary to spay heifers to increase their aptitude for 
fattening. Such make the best beef. Mr. Beider said the 
practice of spaying cows was followed to a considerable ex- 
tentin Germany. It was found that milch cows thus treated 
im proved in milk, if well fed, for about two years following the 
operation, then dried up and fattened. The beef was of the 
best quality, and the animais fattened rapidiy. In Switzer- 
land, heifers are spayed to make them serviceable for draft 
animals. : 


Foor axp Mourn Disease. — This disease, which has been 
a scourge in England, and which is beginning to excite anx- 
iety here, —as recent official orders demonstrate,— is thus 
spoken of ia the last number of the British Country Gentleman’s 
Magazine: 
SYMPTOMS. 


“ The animal appears dull and listless, has fits of shivering, 
yet with hot skin and clammy mouth ; and in the case ef dairy 
cows the milk is lessened in quantity. The mouth gets hot 
and tender, and gradually gets lined with watery blisters ; the 
saliva is rapidly discharged, and the food is often dropped un- 
masticated, as if the process was too painful to be carried out. 
The breathing gets high, the urine colored, and there is a ten- 
den¢y t6 constipation. The vesicles or blisters attack also 
the teats in the case of cows, the udder becoming swollen and 
tender; the secretion of the milk is lessened, and in some 
cases the supply is altogether stopped, while the teats are so 
painful when handled, that milking in the usual way must be 
stopped, and the milk withdrawn by means of teat-tubes. We 
may here remark that the milk is not of good quality, even 
when not tinged with blood, or rendered impurer still by the 
mixture of vesicular matter ; it should not, therefore, be sold 
in the usual way. The disease usually commences with lame 
ness in the animal, the feet getting hot and tender, and vesi- 
cles appear. The inflammation is often so high that the whole 
foot is affected, and the pain is very great, and the disease is 
sometimes so bad that the hoofs may drop off. 


TREATMENT. 


“ The treatment of the disease varies with the opinions held 
concerning it; some of the cures, or so called cures, belonging, 
in every sense of the term, to the class of barbarous remedies ; 
others being dependent upon a more or Jess accurate knowl- 
edge of the pathology of the disease. Whatever be the na- 
ture of the remedies employed, the nature of the disease is 
such that the treatment taxes to the utmost the patience and 
kindness of the stockholder and dairyman. Where the dis- 
ease attacks the animal ina mild form, aperient medicines may 
be given, but care should be taken in their administration, as 
the bowels are exceedingly sensitive. The sore parts of the 
mouth may be bathed with an astringent lotion, as alum and 
borax, sugar of lead, or common vinegar. The udder should 
be fomented with hot water, both before and after milking, 
and the teat’ — indeed the whole surface of the udder — rubbed 
with some soothing ingredients, such as glycerine, or cam- 
phorated pomatum, or lard. The milk should be frequently 
withdrawn, as long retention of the milk in the udder is very 
prejudicial. The stall or place in which the animal is kept 
should be most scrupulously clean, so that the feet may not 
get wet and dirty. When the inflammation is high, the feet 
should be bathed in hot water, and if very high, poulticed, and 
a lotion, such as alum er sulphate of zinc, should be applied 
at intervals.” 


Rotation or Crors.— Prof. Levi Stockbridge, at the meet- 
ing of the State Agricultural College, lately, entertained and 
instructed the agriculturists at Pittsfield, by a lecture on the 
rotation of crops. He said that the crude earth was not pro- 
ductive, of itself, but made so by the ameliorations of frost, 
heat, moisture, air, etc. Nature is not dead oridle. All her 
forces are at work disintegrating rocks, dissolving marls, and 
making soils that shall be fit receptacles and food for plants. 
But it is possible for the consumption of plant food to be 
greater than the supply. To remedy this under the Mosaic 
law, the land must not be deprived of its Sabbaths. But in 
this age we cannot always afford this. Kotation is a partial 
remedy. Nature rotates in her forests. The pine and fir 
trees are, in time, supplanted by the harder woods, and the 
reverse is often the case. Change seems indispensable. On 
new soil we can raise potash feeding plants for a time, and 
then lime feeders till nature recuperates and restores the bal- 
ance, and then go over the same process again. There is a 
class of enthusiasts who believe that rotation of crops will 
keep up the fertility of land without manure. English far- 
mers, in particular, have tried all sorts and lengths of rotation, 
with all sorts of opinion and result. But we expect too much ; 
no one system will answer everywhere. No rotation can 
possibly supply the earth with plaut food. The earth should 
be treated as a manufactory, and the fertilizers as material 
out of which plants can be made.— Springfield Republican. 


ception of three years, from 1823 to 1831, his life was spent in the itinerant 
work. He died aa esteemed m mber of the Conference which he joined in 
early life. His labors were various and extensive, and he faltered not in the 
daties devolviag upon him, as an able minister of the New Testament, till 
disease, clouding his intellect, compelled him to retire from the field of 
active life. Three years ago, his infirmities compelled him to take a super- 
anvusted relation. 
He came back to the home of his childhood, after the iapse of nearly half 
@ ceatury of earnest labor for the Church, to die among his kiedrad. Ia 
the pressure of the disewe which gradually clouded his miad, he still held 
fast to his habits of devotion, being often fount on his knees in prayer. 
Through the rifted cloud, there were frequent gleams of clear intelligence, 
aed interesting manifestati of hak fid ja Christ. At length 
the clouds were all broken in the suatligat of heaven. 
Bro. Nickerson was distinguished for solid aud enduring qualities of 
mind and heart. A good jadgmeat, clear perception of the traths of the 
Gospel, a firm ace to the doctrines and polity of the Church, and a 
manly utterance of his seatimeats, made him a useful minister of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. His candoéf and knowledge of haman character enabled him, 
when Presiding Eider, to put the right man in the right place. He was 
highly est d, by his breth in the ministry, as a eafe counselor and a 
judicious friead. In difficult questions bis opinion was songht, and his 
advice justly prized. Four times he was chosen a delegate te the General 
Conference. H+ attended the Conferences held at Pittsburg in 1828, at Cin- 
cianati ia 1835, at New York in 1344, and at Pictsbarg in 1848. Now he has 
joined the “‘ general assembly and Church of the first-born.” 
c. 











¥. Aten. 


Sister Apicar M. Pierce departed this life, Jan. 22, 1870, at the advanced 
age of 9) years and 4 days. 

For vearly sixty years, she followed in the footsteps of her blessed Mas- 
ter. Her Christian life was as ‘‘ the shining light that shineth more and 
more uato the perfect day.” Atno period of her Christian life was her 
“ harp hung upon the willow.” She advanced into the land of Beulah, 
and there she died. She ever manifested an intense interest in the prosper- 
ity of Zion. Her joy was unbounded wi learned 
were coming to Christ, and she died praying for the salvation of her child 
But ‘- though dead, she yet apeaketh.”’ ‘Tne heavenly smile upon her coun- 
tenance, after her epirit had departed, spoke in louder accents thaa mortal 
tongue that she had “‘ failen asleep in Jesus.”” Another mother in Irrael 
has gone where “the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.” May her mantle fall upon the living ! M. E. Kine. 

Southport, Me. 





par Marraa A. Pererson died Jan. 16, 1870, aged 41 years and 6 
montbs. 

Atan early uge she espoused the cause of Christ, and united with the 
M.E. Church. She lived a consistent Christian life, and was an honor to 
the cause of religion. A few days before her death she was able to say, 
“* Perfect love casteth out fear.” She looged to have another opportunity 
to confers this to the world — conversed freely with her family, aod ssid she 
was ready to go to Jesus. M. E. Kuve. 

Southport, Me. 


Nara+n B.,s0n of Freeman and Sophia Grover, died at the residence of 

,~ father, Southport, Me., Jan. 11, 1870, aged 19 years, 1 month, and 22 
aye. 

He was a young man of extraordinary promise. Seldom have we known 
& young ma who bid faicer to become a brigtt light ia the world. He was 
an able defeader of the crave of temparsace, aad had woa a high position 
in the society of “‘ Good Templars.’ His strietly moral life, from child- 
hood, secured the friendship of all the good and vintuous. He fell a victim 
to the typhoid fever. last words were a prayer. May the living imitate 
his many virtues. M. B. Kine. 


In Odisfield, Aug. 17, Bro. Meant Kyviear, aged 65 years. 

Bro. Knight, for forty-two years, has been a worthy member of the M E. 
Church, and the greater part of thas time has served it officially. He has 
ever beea a bold advecate for trath and moral reform. When told by his 
physician that he must dir, he calmly remarked that for forty-two years he 
had making preparation for that hour. a. 


Died, in Hiram, Me., Jan. 13, Mra. Satuy H. Wapsworra, wife of Col. 
Charles Wadsworth, aged 70 years and 7 months. 

Sister Wadsworth had been a worthy member of the M. E Church for 
tweaty-seven years. For mauy yess she had besa deprived of class-meet- 
ing, aod othe: means of grace; but she was faithful in the ure of those 
means that were placed within her reach. As a wife, she was faithful-; 
kind and affettionate, as a mother ; and by her affability and urbanity of 
manners, modesty of deportment, sweetness of temoer, and amiableness of 
conduct in her intercourse with the world, she woa the respset of all who 
knew her. On the evening of her death, she enid to ber son-in-law, Rev. 
Samuel Pendexter, ** My work is done — I am now ready ;" and in a fe’ 
hours, quietly fell asleep in Jesus. Aucustus P. ®anpoax. 

Hiram, ¥eb. 2, 1870. 

Sister Many Jane Brack died in Cumberland, Me., Dec. 18, 1869, aged 
84 years and 4 months, 

wenty-one years since, she was converted to Christ; and though fer 
nineteen years an invalid and a great sufferer, yet in “ the patience of 
hope ’’ she endured, ever trusting in her Redeemer, till bes. ce 
+ M. Howss. 


Died, of consumption, th South Boston, Jan. 28, 1870, Harriz M., wife of 
Capt. Gdwin F. Sp»fford, aged 31 years, 14 days. 

A young and aff-ctionate wife and mother, loved by all who were fully 
acquainted with her. She fully believed in the doctrine of crucified, 
but, like many others, never so fally appreciated her precious privileges til! 
late in her life; drawing near to the close of which, she saw her blessed 
union with ber Saviour, who was near to her in all her sickness and in His 
arms was borne through all triampheatly to her homein heaven. She 
leaves many dear friends, who, ia sympathy with « husband and little ron, 
deeply mourn her loss. J. T. 8. 


Ruona A., wife of Daniel Hall, departed this life in this city, Dec. 14, 
1869, aged 64 years and 6 months. 

More than thirty-five years siace she became a disciple of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and united with the Soath Congregationalist Church, 
in Salem. In May, 1851, ehe, with her husband. united with the Cente- 
nary M. B. Chureb, in this city, of which she remained a most worthy 
member until her death. Her piety was of the true —uniform, con- 
sistent, and genial; never light and trifling, but always cheerful and pleas- 
ant, jeaving aa iveffaceable impress upon her family end all who koew her. 
She was worthy of imitation in her social ang Christien life. She seemed 
ever to be guided by the law of kindness, charity, faith, and hope. As a 
wife and mother, she was all that could be desired. She was ever true to 
the interests of her fenily aad her Church. In her last hours she spoke of 
the precious love of Jesus, and of soon being at rest with Him. Her death 
was besutifal, calm. aod serene, as the sun setting with « cloudless sky. 
Her companion, who, for more than three years, has been jaid aside by sick- 
ness from the active work of the Church. is ‘* waiting by the river,” looking 
to the other shore. And now that she is gone, “ her memory is like 
precious ointment poured forth.” Being dead,she continues to spesk to 
her family, to the Church, to ali who knew her, by the memory of her 
noble Christian life. J. L. Hanarorp. 
Resolutions passed by the “‘ Agamenticus Preachers’ Association” on the 

death of Rev. J. W. Sawyer. 

Whereas one of our number, Rev. J. W. Sawren, has been removed by 
death since last we met, and the attendant circumstances being painful in 
the highest degree ; therefore, — 

Resolved, That our hearts keenly feel the stroke of Divine Providence that 
has thus bereaved and afflicted us. 

Resolved, Tuat while our hearts are in grief at this great bereavement, 
we would acknowledge a Divine wisdom, which directed ia the sad event ; 
and though the circumstances that afflict us are painful, yet we believe that 
God is too wise to err, and too good to be unkiad 

Resolved, That we have recognized in Bro. Sawyer a superior fitness tor 
the work of the Ohristian ministry, and @ consecration to that work that 
compelled our admiration. 

Resolved, That the associations we have enjoyed with Bro. Seywer were in- 
variably pleasant, and that he endeared himself to our hearts by a multi- 
tude of excellent traits. 

Resolved, Tnat wa hereby tender our sympathies to Sister —-> 











The Righteous Bead. 


——- 


Rev. Heman Nickersox,a momber of the Maine Conference, died in 
Orrington, Deo. 20, 1369, aged 72 years. 

He was bora in Crrington Sept. 8 1797, and spent hie childhood and 
youth in that place, enjoying the privileges of the common schools, and 
trained up in habits of iudustry and virtae by pious parents. When 21 
years old, under the labors of Rev. Eeoch Mudga, he exper 2, 
and uvited with the Methodist Church. Soon after his conversion he felt 
that be was called to preach the Gospel, and received a license from the 
Quarterly Conference. In 1#21, he was received into the New England Con- 
ference, and entered at once on his Jife-work in the irloerancy. 

When the Maine Confereace was formed, in 1824, he was one of the orig- 





inaj members, and soon took a promineut tion his brethren. 
Aor ig ibpotan cap was aprdaed Preing Bley a ue 





her be t, with the assurance that she is ever in our prayers 
the Great Sympathizer may be ber abiding solace. 

Resolved. That the Secretary of this meeting be instructed to transmit a 
copy of these resolutions to Sister Sawyer; also to the Biddeford Journal, 


9 SRALD ation. 
ead Zion's H — 0. M. Couszxs,) Committes 
0. W. Scorr, on 
J. E. Baxren, } Resolutions. 
W. H. H. Pusssorr. 
Sister Eowrce W., wife of David Bacheller, died in North Fayette, Me., 
aged 55 years. 
yg bed ee wa oe ocnedily to leave her loved! ones helow, she felt that 
God's will was her will. She entered the my, without fear, leaning on 
Jesus. Though much distressed, she said, “* does not seem like dying, 
it seems like going oo ee thirty pews oe bet = 
treasure when death came oaly 
ing, v0 bee ved bo comforted, while their loss is ber 


D. Warrxnvrvs. 
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CHICAGO COGITATIONS. 
Carceaco, February Tth. 

There is much to tell you about our Western 
metropolis, so much, indeed, that were the half 
told, in the smallest possible space, your gen- 
erous columns would prove entirely inadequate 
to the demand. Just now our little world, ly- 
ing upon the frozen shores of Lake Michigan, 
and bounded by the “city limits,” is a very 
wicked one. At no time in the record of Chi- 
cago has evil run riot so unrestrainedly as now. 
Oar local intelligence is largely made up each 
day, of the crimes that have been committed 
during the preceding twenty-four hours. In- 
deed, law has lost its terror to the criminal, and 


upoa the transaction of its usual business, ~ by 
was satisfactorily done. But yooh) the session af the 
Committee, matters of peculiar interest, touchi 





credit and solvency of the Book Concern, were e+ 
to its notice. Painful rumors on this “ chad 
already gone abroad, and had kened much 
throughout all our borders. 

The Assistant Agent had felt it to be his duty to look 
into the affairs of the Concern, and had come to enter- 
tain apprehensions that there had existed frauds result- 
ing in heavy loses. He, together with the principal 
Agent, was invited to present all matters that might in 
any wise give light to the Committee. The Committee at 
that meeting did solicit and obtain information from ail 
sources within its reach, and besides did patiently and 

all known to them who 

could be induced to ae and answer on all points re- 

lating to rumors and charges, and upon the testimony 

before them, made up their report, which was given to 

the public. This report was the best they were able to 
agree upon from the facts before them. 

the said report did not satisfy, in every 











is ignored with frightful impunity. 

But that blessed old law of compensation, 
which rights so many wrongs, has not ceased 
to operate, and while evil is holding high car- 
nival, there is also an unusual activity among 
our churches and Christian men and women. 
Every afternoon at 3 o’clock there is preaching 
at Farwell Hall, by seme one of our noble band 
of Chicago clergymen. In many of the churches 
special meetings are being held, with most grat. 
ifying results. At the Grant Place Church, 
Rev. C. G. Truesdell, pastor, a series of revival 
meetings have been in progress for some time, 
and his faithful labors have been most signally 
blest. ; 

GOD IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Just at the present there is an unusual interest 
centering in our Public School system, and the 
question is being asked, “Shall the Bible be 
left out?” The example of New York, San 
Francisco, and more latterly, that of Cincin- 
nati, has awakened the inquiry. Rev. C. H- 
Fowler, pastor of the Wabash Avenue Meth. 
odist Church, preached upon “ The Bible in the 
Public Schools,” on the last Sunday evening 
in January, to a crowded house, and by request 
he repeated it in Farwell Hall yesterday after- 
noon, to one of the largest audiences ever gath- 
ered within its four capacious walls, and fre- 
quently the Sabbath-like calm was broken by 
irrepressible bursts of applause, as, one after 
another, he answered the arguments of Ro- 
manism. In a lengthy and comprehensive 
discourse, he showed that it is not the expul- 
sion of the so-called Protestant Bible from the 
schools, that the Catholics desire ; this move- 
ment is simply the entering wedge, to be fol- 
lowed by the destruction of our entire system 
of education for the masses. We wish every 
reading and thinking person in America 
could be favored with the perusal of the entire 
sermon. The issue which called it out is close 
upon us. It must be met, and we have reason 
to thank God that we have so bold and so intel- 
ligent champions of the right in our midst, 
ready to dare and to do. 

And after treating this subject, a variety of 
other topics which had been designed for this 
letter, seem too trivial and unimportant, and 
must be left until next time. 

Roiic Rameer. 


Wasaincron’s Brrrapar.— The under- 
signed, in behalf of the Managers of the Suf- 
folk Temperance Union, would call the special 
attention of pastors and churches in Boston 
and vicinity to the recommendation, from the 
Congressional Temperance Society, for a gen- 
eral presentation of that subject, so closely and 
often painfully related to our Christian work, 
on or about the 22d of this month. And as 
representing the old Massachusetts Tempe- 
rance Society, still in existence and using its 
funds to promote this great moral reform, he 
would take the liberty to suggest simultaneous 
action throughout the State. Let every pulpit 
speak respecting this fatal stumbling-block, 
and let every congregation assemble on Tues. 
day evening, 22d inst, to confer on the subject 
and to enrol themselves, young and old, under 
the banner of Total Abstinence, for personal 
safety and a safe example ; and a mighty force 
will, by God’s blessing, be developed in the 
direction of public virtue and happiness, and 
of the highest spiritual prosperity. 

J. W. Cuicxerine, 

40 Cornutt, Boston, February 7th, 1870. 


The reports of the Book Committee came 
too late to have them printed in larger type. 
They will be generally read despite their non- 
pareil. Re 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOOK 

COMMITTEE. 
To the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 


Rev. Farmers ann Barraren: On the 4th of Novem- 
pes, 10m tte the Book ¢ Committee met at No. 805 A 
York, in annus; conden, and eutened. repclact 





particular, the mind of the Church, and that new and 
t facts 


y Messrs. Slicer, Pike, and p Ag 
dissenting from some "ot the pete we of that Report, 
which paper contains certain Ln ay and letters from 
outside parties intended to invalidate our Lusi 
and which letters and allegations are by no means full, 
and are, therefore, inconclusive ; — 

Resolved, That we feel it due to say tan 
the Annual Conferences, that all the iy Fl 
tions and statements therein given were before the 
mittee and thoroughly traversed by them, and in — 
of all the facts and circumstances known to us in the 
fied cases, the Committee see no reason to modify, in 
the least, their solemn judgment already 








MINORITY REPORT. 

We, the undersigned members of the Book Committee, 
respectfully dissent from the report of the majority, 
adopted yesterday, for the following reasons : — 

1. Because nothing has come before us during our 


- | Present session ” — our. convictions of losses and 





according to provi'ion made a‘ 
in n New 3 York” on the 27th | of January, Bio, and ‘ein 
upon an the taken 
its previous meeting, and all dditienal testimony ottain 
able, and by all possible means endeavored to probe the 
matters in controversy to the bottom. 

After two weeks of thorough search for truth, the 
Committee reached the conclusions herein set forth : — 

1. Oa the question, “In respect to the management 
or conduct of the Agents, or either of them, has there 

any fraud or corruption - the Book ‘Concern ? 7” 
the ( were in giving an answer in 
the negative. 

2 On the question,“ Has there been anything fraudu- 
lent or corrupt in the practice or conduct of em- 
oe in the Book Concern 80 far a8 the Printing 

partment is > the © voted eleven 
in the negative, two of the Committee declining to vote 

8. On the question, ‘‘ Has there been anythiog fraud- 
ulent or —— in the practice or conduct of any em- 
a in the = Concern in et to Bindery 


ally ’ 
decided in the AA. bya vote of - to four. 
T , in the f the ¢ 











ah 





and 


tee, 


hese 
embraced all the allegations made count the Concern, 
its Agents and pos eng and in the settlement of them 
fally item jn any wise affecting the Concern was most 
The © i could not find other- 
wise than that Aa ae not ons failed to establish 
tl 


fraud , bat 
likewise failed to sustaia the allegation sat losses. 

The © itt d to say that 
up to the time of "the late td we find that the 
Concern has been ogly prosperous, and that its 
success has not been surpassed, if equaled, by any other 
religious publishing house in the world ; and that it is 
now in a sound and healthy condition, and under such 
@ system of checks and uards as as guarantee security. 

it is proper to say that the Committee availed itself of 
every means of information within its reach. By resolu- 
tion in its November session it called upon the Chairman 
of the sub-Committee, Rev. James , and om Se 


ing upon the matters under investigation. This request 
was complied with. Phe Committee also, at its present 
session, availed itself of every other source of evidence 
and facts known to a. Employees of the Concern, 




















invited, dee! 
The ‘testimony before the ( i 
and if printed would cover, as estimated, about one thou- 











sand pages. It is not to set forth 
the same in this report, nor even to give mn an sepia 
Go ee ent enatnne Se eee Boe . Ithas 

pega AL - A her, end will 
be presented to the General Conference at its next ses- 


n. 
The financial condition of the Book Concerns East and 
— is correetly ret forth in the accompanying ,Exbib- 


We believe the style and finish of the books published 
to by any other publishing houses of the 


sent the appearance of neatness, thoroughness, and accu- 


m™Ve find that our periodicals are receiving a liberal and 
increasip; mage. The Committee have made liberal 
provision by which our editors can command for their 
respective journals the best of correspondence, and we 
believe the prospects of our Church journalism were 
never brighter than at present. 

The Quarterly Keview, never more ably conducted than 
now, ought to be doubled in its cireu! lation, and we rec- 
ommend to each Annual Conference to appoint an agent 
to attend to its aap es oy list within its bounds. 


; ah 4 n Apologist,‘ Sunday-school Bell,” and 
interests in the German are ei a 
Book ~ , njoying 1 


prosperity. 

We beg alro to say that the near position in which we 
are placed enables us to bear testimony to the laborious 
and untiring zeal of the editors of our periodicals. Their 
positions are not only honorable as the chief leaders of 
the thought of the Church, but are arduous and respon- 
sible, and should receive "the fraternal sympathy and 
prayers of the a Church. 

We of a re- 


newed effort in Ba our periodicals and - ig in the 
families and ew p= -sehools of the Connection. We are 
deeply impressed with the fact, daily becoming more ap- 
— that the contest now is for the mind of the youth 
of the land, ee mes Sosa Ge 
ow reach of Ay 3 -s t id pure }} 

e earnestly t to eupetionne of placi: the 
Golden Hours, our various Sunday school ——4 and 
~ dw — Leaves,” in all our families and Sunday- 


We submit that while many publishing houses have 
suspended, and others have failed, the Methodist Book 
Concern at New York has stood as firm as a rock amid all 
the financial storms that have passed over the country, 
and is now able to present the following as a summary of 
its profits from January 1, 1856, to jovember 30, 1 
being twelve years and eleven months, namel 

The amount of ts have been $954 
have beeo app: as follows, namely : — 
Paid Amount due the Chureh South, Principal 

and Interest........ $193,918 62 
Paid Bishops’ Salaries and Travelling Ex- 
penses, and General Vonference A mane 








85, which 


priations and Expenses. . ; . 849. 5A 
Paid Dividends to Annus! Conferences... .. ry) 00 
Balance added to the Capital Stock. ....... 370,092 69 


Total Profits as above. ............. $954,235 85 
Average Yearly Profits............. 78,876 82 


It should be borne in mind that the period above- 
named embraces the great financial crisis of 1856 and 
1857, and the entire duration of the late war. 

‘Respectfully submitted, 
By order of the Committee, 
a —} ——. 

Naw Yonx, February 10, 1870. anaes 


was ordered 0 be added to this Report 
(. wale, lh peiees would be 
je a te to the 


. | upon the field of 
and accounts pre- | did 


the Book Concern, so — ex- 
pressed in the teh te 8 report in November las 

2. Because, from testimony before vay -i~ 2 it 
appears that the Book Agents, for a series of years, pur- 
chased a very large part of their paper from or t! 
a middle-man or paper aay te hen who represented 
to paper manufacturers as controlling the purchase of 
Ge Agate gore pedal oatiy & ire ow 
of the ts gave s ¢ y represen 
tions, “alae Lo represented himself to the Book Con- 


cern as the accredited agent of certain leading manufac- 
turers. This method of purchases to us discred- 
itable, and, almost of necessity, to the house. 


3. Because the testimony before the Committee shows 
that this system actually was d ing to the Book 
Concern. The Agents have —_ nce 1860, from or 
through the above named m' Satoone, paper to the 
amount of nearly $700,000; from bim direct about 

350 ,000, through him as broker about $350,000. The 

> of the Assistant Agent to the Committee, 
corroborated, as it is, by documents drawn frem the 
books of the dealers referred to, and also from the Order 
Book of the Printing Department of the Methodist Book 
Concern, clearly shows that on sales to the Book Con- 
cern, amounting to $68,699.16, between July, 1867, and 
August, 1868, the profit accruing to ve-named 
« a. was $6, — 4 and that po = | the same pe- 
riod h made from —— ——, 
and ——- — quaunaa to $3,040.28. Between Au- 
gust 1 1868, and June, 1869, he received from those two 
hou to $5,765.55 on ows 
por anand directly from the Book Concern: re ae - 
as 8 ms only, ng to say wi was the 
~T A of ss commaaton on the entire 
sum of nearly $700,000. But we append the following 
letter from Campbell, Hall & Co., wing that, in one 
case at least, a profit of thirty per cent. was charged. 


“New York, Jan. 26, 1870. 
“ Rev. J. 


Lanahan. 

“Dear 81a: In reply to your i , we beg to say 
that we sold Mr. Porter, in June, 1 7 68 reams of 1444 
x20, 22 Ibs., at 27 cents ¥ Bh, lene 234 ¥ cent , amount- 
ing to $972 97. We find, by referring to Mr. Goode- 
—— order book, that he etd this paper to the Meth- 

Book Concern ‘at $4 cents ¥ Ib., amounting to 
$1,256.64, leaving a difference of $284.67, showing & 
profit of over 30 ¥ cent.” 

4. Because it was in evidence before the Committee 
that all the manufacturers and on whose testimony 
was given would have sold to the house directly as 
cheaply as they sold to Mr. J. F. Porter, with a partial 
exception in the case stated in the letter below. 

The following letters form a part of this testimony : 

“New York, Nov. 10, 1869. 

“ Dear SIR: We would say, in answer to 











your in 
od as to whether we would — = the Methodist ‘beck 


Concern the paper wi did through Mr. Porter 
bringing us the orders, at tho pulse alipaing the Metho- 
dist Book Concern the discount which we paid to Mr. 
Porter, had those orders come to us direct instead of 


been | through Mr. Porter, we would have allowed the one cent 


a pound to your Society, as we do now. The demand of 
Mr. Porter for 234 per cent addition, which we finally al- 
lowed and paid to him, = did under protest, feeling that 

could along with the 


our business 
“ Rev. Joan LANAHAN.” 
“ Boston, Oct. 20, 1869. 
“ John Lanahan, D. D., New York: 
“My Dear Sm: You ask, in yours yesterday, 
‘Whether, from July, 1867, to oF 1868, "T woul, 
under the same circumstances, have at A to the 


J. F. Porter, if the ts fais Book } ak ad 
their employee, had to me in person?’ 

“In reply, I know no reason why, under the same cir- 
cumstances. I not have sold paper as low to the 
Methodist Book Concern as to Mr. Porter.” 


The following is an extract of a letter dated Dec. 22, 
869 : — 
“ The letter to which Mr. refers is prob- 


Goodenough 
ably the one written by me, in which I eaid that, under 
the same circumstances, I would have sold as low to the 


other large customers. 


Book Concern direct as to Mr. y= By this I meant 
that I had no motive for to Mr. Por- 
ter that would not have exis had Agents of the 
Book Concern applied to me direct.’ 


“New Yorn, Jan. 25, 1870. 
Rev. 2 te: fo oop ais 
“Dear n repl to your whether we 
should have fu the M Sus Look Consors 
per sold to Mr. Porter, and upon the same terms, we 
Live to ang, wo choad & most certainly bave done so. 
“ Yours truly.” 
Because no evidence in rebuttal of the above state- 
to the effect 
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have sacrificed placed in the 
priation of the 8 Ae tas lueel efits tatkery 
as & perquisite a small supplement to his sala- 
ary. For several the purchases of gold leaf have 
averaged over 88 per year, aad ths 
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his careless 
ae woo of contty materials susutts tn tee tncoense 
For the above reasons, not to name others, we 
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me this publication, but are in the possession of the Com- 








The Secular Wtorlv. 
REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 

In another place we make some comments on the 
Peabody obsequies, which took place on the 8th inst. 
Had the day not been one of the stormiest of the 
season, (in fact the only really winter day since 
Christmas), the procession would have been wit- 
nessed by tens and scores of thousands in addition 
to those who braved the inclement air and blinding 
storm. Viewed from a European stand-point, the 
honors paid the remains of Mr. Peabody were with- 
out precedent in history; they were brilliant and 
great — the greatest that ever were conferred un any 
man not born in the purple. It was royal munifi- 
cence royally honored. Nor must the presence of 
England's prince, army, and navy, be regarded other 
than England's profound sense of gratitude; she 
felt she could do no less, and, except the Queen 
herself came, she could dono more. We trust these 
international courtesies and interchanges will put 
both nations in a better, a more friendly and fra- 
ternal attitude, to discuss and terminate in a satis- 
factory and reasonable manner the questions that 
have kept us from uniting, hand and hand and 
heart to heart, in the promotion of truth and right, 
progress and liberty, and of the kingdom of Christ 
in all the earth. 

The Connecticut State Republican Convention 
in Hartford on the 9th was harmonious and enthu- 
siastic. The present State officers were renomi- 
nated, except that Morris Tyler of New Haven 
was substituted in place of Francis Wayland for 
Lieutenant-Governor. Senator Buckingham presid- 
ed and made a speech. 

It is said the President favors a reduction in tax- 
ation. ° 

The Mississippi steamer, Maggie Hays, blew up 
on the 10th near Helena, killing the captain and 
nine of the hands. 

The funeral of the late Governor Washburn, of 
Vermont, took place at Woodstock on the 10th 
inst. 

Now that the remains of Mr. Peabody have been 
disposed of, the Portland people are dining and 
dancing on board of the Monarch. This reminds 
us of Dean Swift’s poem on his own death, in 
which he makes two card-players, his most inti- 
mate friends, say, “The Dean is dead! Pray 
what is trumps? ” 

Great Brirar. 

The second session of the English Parliament was 
opened on the 8th by commission, the Queen being 
too unwell to appear in propria persona. The speech 
congratulated the country on the pacific relations 
which exist bet» een England and foreign nations. 
The condition of the revenue was pronounced sat- 
isfactory. Laws were promised affecting the con- 
dition of Ireland, such as will aid in consolidating the 
fabric of the empire. A bill will be proposed for the 
purpose of defining the status of subjects who are 
citizens of foreign countries, and who may desire 
naturalization, and of aiding them in the attainment 
of that object. The Lord Chancellor regretted the 
absence of the Queen, and also that no allusion was 
made to colonial affairs, to the distress prevailing 
in the country, and other points of less, but yet im- 
portant interest. Some of the Lords thought strong 
coereive measures should be resorted to in the case 
of Ireland, but the speech was generally approved. 
In the House of Commons, Gladstone and Disraeli 
were cheered when they rose to speak on the Queen’s 
speech. Disraeli thought Ireland was in such a state 
of disaffection, so full of murder and secret societies 
and rampant disloyalty, that the Government was 
bound to interfere. Mr. Gladstone in reply, admitted 
the difficult position of the Government. He ascribed 
the tone of Mr. Disraeli’s speech to a wish to satisfy 
the extremes and a craving for coercion. He eulo- 
gized the Catholic clergy of Ireland for their loyalty 
and good sense. The present Government, he de- 
clared, was misunderstood in Ireland. He 
to answer seriatim the charges made by Mr. Disraeli, 
and concluded with the declaration that he was 
conscious of having fulfilled his intention of seek- 
ing, in all frankness and fairness, conciliation rather 
than opposition. 

FRANCE. 

The arrest of Rochefort in Paris created a com- 

motion that, for a time, looked rather black. Large 
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crowds gathered, barricades were thrown up, the 
police were attacked and one killed; but on the ar- 
rival of the military, order was restored without 
bloodshed. All the editors of the Marseillaise are 
under arrest for aiding the rioters. In Marseilles, 
on the night of the 8th, several hundred persons 
gathered, and insulted the police and gensdarmes. 
Several arresta were made and tranquillity was re- 
stored. The affair was discussed in the Corps Leg- 
islatif. 

The Government has excluded paper currency 
from general circulation in France. 





GOSSIPGRAPHS. 

—— Since the @cumenical Council assembled, 
seven delegatés have died. 

—— Victor Noir was a Hebrew. 

——It is rumored that Tennyson is about to 
visit Paris. 

—— The house in which Dr. Burdell was mur- 
dered, on Bond Street, New York, is still unten- 
anted. 

—— “ Bridget, I wish you would step over and 
see how old Mrs. Jones is this merning.” Bridget 
returned in a few minutes with the information 
that Mrs. Jones was seventy-two years, ten months, 
and eight days old. 

—— New York is shuddering over the knowl- 
edge, just received, that 990 gallons of nitro- 
glycerine were carted through its streets the other 
day. 

——The Rev. Charles Kingsley, accompanied 
by Miss Kingsley, has sailed for Trinidad, whence 
he is to make excursions to the neighboring 
islands. An account of his tour is promised in a 
series of “ Letters from the Tropics,” which are to 
be printed in Good Words. 

——Imprisonment for debt has been abolished 
in England. This reform, which went into opera- 
tion on the first of January, emptied all the debt- 
ors’ prisons and sponging-houses in London. At 
the White Cross Street Prison, there were 94 
debtors in confinement. Upon being informed that 
they were at liberty, 63 asked to be allowed to 
stay until the next day, as they had no homes to 
go to. 

—— A negro has just died in Brazil at the age 
of 150 years. 

—— Young Mr. Raymond, of the New York 
Times, has delivered a lecture in New York city ou 
“ A Journey Across the Continent, and a Visit to 
the Mormons,” and is said to have been very suc- 
cessful. His personal appearance reminds one very 
strongly of his father. 

—— The harbor of Rio Janeiro is crowded with 
shipping, but the Stars and Stripes are invisible. 

——A Berlin professor has found out that all 
children are born with blue eyes; the darker hues 
come later. 

—— The New York Sorosis is getting short of 
fands, and it is said that the fair members are very 
tardy in the payment of their dues. 

—-A statue of the late Dr. Chalmers is pro- 
posed in Edinburgh. 

——An urchin being rebuked for wearing out 
his stockings at the toes, replied that it couldn’t be 
helped — “ toes wiggled and heels didn’t.” 

—— Westerners who think the English word 
“ money’ weak and inexpressive, fall back upon 
the Sioux “ Koshpoppy,”’ and are satisfied. 

—— Pope Pius IX. is very particular that his 
salad should have a crust rubbed with garlic in it, 
and his constant beverage is Monte Fiascone or 
Viterbo wine. 

—— The latest swindle in New York comes in 
the guise of a bogus milk-bill eollector. 

——Hope Scott, who married Miss Lockhart, 
the granddaughter of Sir Walter Scott, has a law 
practice of $100,000 a year —the largest in Eng- 
land. 
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Squasaes. — Marrow, $3.75 per cwt.; Hubbard, $4.25 
per owt. 

Carrors. — $1.50 per barrel. 

Bests. — $1.25 per bbl. 

Tuawirs. — $1.25 per bbl. 

Remagks —Flour quiet and unchanged. A wider 
range in prices, according to quality. Seeds h d 





“SONGS OF 


GLADNESS.” 


This choice new Music Book, by J. E. Gould, is 
already very popular in Sunday -schools of all denomi- 
nations. $25 and $3 per 100 co) es Send 25 cents for 

a! 














Pork, still lower by $1 00 per bbl., fair demand. Butter 
and Cheese quiet. Beans dull. Squashes a shade firmer. 





APOTHECARIES will tell you that the WHITE PINE 
COMPOUND not onty selis readily, ane is an excellent 
remedy for sudden Colds, Coughs, sore Lungs, Pul- 
monary Complaints in general, and aise in « Kidney 
troubles. Feb. 17,1 29° 














, East Burke, 





ae angee ig M. E. CHURCH. — The first religious 
—, 2 1 be held on Sunday next, Feb. 20,in the 
ey OF 4 new Broadway Church, South Boston. 
—_F at 10}a.M., by Rev. L. R. Thayer, D D. At 
8 P.M. "i = Be a concert by the Sunday-school, 
with addresses Rev. Gilbert Haven, D. D., Jacob 
Sleeper, esq., of "this city, and others. Singing by the 
children. 


THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND EDUCATION SOCIETY will be held 
at No. 5 Cornhill, Boston, Wednesday, March 2, at 3 
o’clock Pp. mu. A full attendance is highly important. 

The last meeting of the Managers, for the current year, 
will be held on the same day, and at the same place, at 
2 o'clock. J. H. Twomaty, Secretary. 

Feb. 17. 3t. 


OPENING OF THE NEW VESTRY OF THE CEN- 
TENARY M. E. CHURCH, SOUTH BOSTON. —The 
Ladies of this Society will hold a Social Eatertsinment 
at their new Vestry, on Broadway, on Monday evening, 
Feb. 21, at 7o’clock. Music, Addresses, etc. Tickets, 
including supper, 50 cents. 


PORTLAND DISTRICT APPORTIONMENT OF MON- 
EYS FOR MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION. — 
The amount apportioned to the Maine Conference for 
Missions is $6,000. Of this sum, $2,400 is apportioned 
to the Portland District. The amount apportioned to 
the Conference for Church Extension is* #500. Of this 
sum $200 is apportioned to the Portland District. These 
respective sums, for these noble purposes, most certainly 
ought to be raised, and I trust will be raised ; but in 
order to this, prompt action will be required on the part 
of the pastors and people. I have not thought it best to 
** doom " the societies, but to leave the matter to the 
charges themselves (after due consideration) each to de- 
cide conscientiously what proportion of the above sums 
it ought to assume, and then do the very best that can 
be done to raise the amount. This is believed to be the 

referable mode of operating. Let every chiirge do the 
beweit it - for these objects, consistently with its other 

Cosy. 
— ; 

ST. JOHNSBURY DISTRICT PREACHERS’ MEET- 
ING will be held at West Concord, instead of East Burke 
— time, not c 

‘ E. C. Bass, for Committee. 
St. Johnsbury, Feb. 7. 


GRAND SOCIAL LEVEE to be held in Grace Church, 
ple Street, on be gry A evening, Feb. 16, at 7 o- 
clock, forthe benefit of th -school. 
tions, Recitations, and Singing. 
dren 25 cents. Collation free. 





Tickets 50 cents. Chil- 


VERMONT CONFERENCE a MONTPE- 
LIER, VT. — The Spring Term begins Feb. 23 
8. F. Carsten. 
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Communion SERVICES. 

(Ge are making a Specialty of the 

manufacture of Communion Gare of 

ihe finest quality and of chaste and ap- 

propriate designs. G@atalogues show- 

ing the different styles will be sent by 
mail on application, 

ADAMS, CHANDLER & CO., 
20 John St., New York, 


Manufacturers of Fine Silver Platey Ware, 
71 Jan, 6, ly 





Christianity & Skepticism. 
A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES, 


Embracing topics of te interest to all thoughtful 
minds, whatever the oe exion of their religious or 
philosophical Ly i 4 a the present sea- 
son, in the OLD 80 CHAPEL, Freeman Place, on 
MONDAY AFTERNOO 

The Lecturers —y sieo kindly consented to give 
the same discourses (or others of similar character) 
- Ls SHAWMUT a ey (Rev. Dr. Webb), on the 

nday evenings preced 
ea first Losture will be delivered by the Rev. 





BOSTON MARKETS. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Tavurspar, Fed. 10, 1870 
— $1.20j — $1.20}. 

Fiovur.— Superfine, $4.25 to 4.75; extra, $6.75 to 
8; Michigan, $7.00 to 8.50 ; 8t. Louis, $7 to 10.00. 

New Conn. —85c. to $1.10; mixed, $1.05 to $1.10. 

Oats. — 60 to 68c. 

Ryzg. — Old, $1.15. 

Seep. — Timothy, Herds’ Grass, $4.75; Red Top, 
$3.50 to 8.75 persack; R. I. Bent, $2.50 to 8.00 per 
bushel ; Clover, 14 to lic. per Ib. 

Apres. — Per barrel, $4.00 to 5.00. 

Ontons. — $4.50 per barrel. 

PorK. — $32.00 to 33.00 ; Lard, 17jc. ; Hams, 16} to 17c. 

Burren. — 82 to 36c ; choice Dairies, 39 to 40c. 

Cuesss. — Factory, 17 to 180. ; Dairy, 16 to 17jo. 

Eaes. — 30c. 

Dap Appies. — 14 to lic. per Ib. 

Har. — $16.00 to 24.00 per ton, per cargo; $24.00 to 
28.00 per ton per car load. 

Porators. — $2.50 to 2.76, per barrel. 

Sweet Porarors. — $6.00 per bbl. 

Beans. — Extra Pea, $3.60; Common, $2.50. 

~"Paans. — Per bbi., $8.00 to $25.00 per bbl. 

Onaneunaizs. — $15.00 to $19.00 per barrel. 

Farat Onanens. — $8.00 to $8.50 per box. 





Hargais of Bowdoin College, in SHAWMUT 
CHURCH, on Sunday evening, January 23; also, in the 
OLD SOUTH CHAPEL, Monday afternoon. January 2}. 
SUBJECT: “* ristian Doctrine of Progress, in 
contrast with the Naturalistic. 
The followiag is a list of the Lecturers: — 

Rev. J. L. Diman, Prof. of History tu Brown Univ. 
Rev. George P. Fisher, D. D., Prof. of Ecclesiastical 


History, New Haven. 

Rey. Samue! Harris, >. D., Pres. Bowdoin Coilege. 

Rev. J. R. Herrick, D. D., Prof. Didactic Theology, 

Rev. Charles M. Mead, Prof. of 

Rey. Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., 

Morals, Harvard Univ 

Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., Pref. of Moral Philorophy, 
and Meta hysics, Yale College. 

Rey. Julius H. feelye, D. D., Prof. of Moral Philosophy 
Amherst College. 

yu, D. D., Prof. of Keclesiastical 


Hebrew, Ando 
Prof. of Christian 


y, 
particulars respecting time, —_" ~ sub- 
jeute, will be seasonably given. i. 3, tf 3* 





wa onan; CLOSING OUT SALE OF 
AKPETINGS. 


chance to wy Garvene Oil-Cloths, etc., ous 

: 47 Washi maton Btréet, are 8 

aleposing of thelr stock of of Carpe ngs at the following 

_— English Sapertsy, eS por vores —_— 
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GARRIGUES & © blishers, Arch 
8:., Philadelphia, Pa. 101 Feb. oy a 179 


LET THE LIGHT SHINE!! 


Unsolicited letter from Rev. 8. P. Heath. 
CLAREMONT, N. H.., Jan. 20th, 1870. 
Mn. Asa HULL, DEAR BRO. ‘Permit the tg con- 
gratu' al ‘ou on real AT ‘our late 
and ‘Tune Boos, the Pine RIM’3 HAR ARP. or many 
yeess I have why a: — a book embraced the 
wiih ¢ best tunes, old and -, in a compact form, 
our best ee i oer alg Se. I = 
ased many suc’ licatlo: much to 
a in en < amy but over antl four Pilgrims 





arp e have I been so nearly satiefied. 
“ Beautiful!” v APP el” * Ch /" are my 
frequent ejaculations, * I examine some new in 
the brilliant collectio ristian Chu: owes 
youa - -f ratitude for 80 fully" pro Lag tig] for her 
wants in rection. May you live long to furnish 
more aueh poke is the earnest prayer of your brother 
2 8 


8. P. HEATH, Pastor of the M. E. Church, 
201 t. 14, 6m eow 


OLD AND NEW. 


Eprrep By Rey. E, E. HALE. 


MARCH. 


yer IGION. 
Revetation. Henry Jam 
Taincs New anp OLD. Washington Gladden. 
EDUCATION. 
Tue Scnoot Men AND THe Burgav. 
Waar a Youne Man Neeps at Counce. 
Reuicion 1x Scuoois. A. D. Mayo. 
TRAVEL. 
NATURE AND THE GREAT RaitRoap. 
Brigham. 
In SEARCH OF A CLIMATE. 
NATIONAL POLICY. 
En@Lanp’s New Coonr. 
Tae Mancu or Empme. J. K. Hosmer. 
LITERATURE. 
pees by Elise Polko, Julia C. R. Dorr, Frederic Ing- 





Andrews. 
res. Steele. 


(Illustrated.) W.T. 


mt by Paul H. Hayne, T. W. Parsons, Mrs. Whit- 
ney, Miss Palfrey. 


THE EXAMINER. 
Criticisms calling attention te notable new books. 
RECORD OF PROGRESS. 


A Model Town in England ; Sunday in its Practical Rela- 
tions ; Protestantism at the Cape of Good Hope; The 
Hebrews in Cincinnati, etc., etc. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. 
35 cents. $4.00 a@ year. 








PUBLISHED BY 
H. O: HOUGHTON & CO., 


RIVERSIDE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
GS Trade Supplied by the News Companies. 


RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


MARCH. 
FRONTISPIECE. 
THE CAT, THE WEASEL, AND THE YOUNG RABBIT. 
H. L, Stephens, 


TRAVEL. 
On THE ICE IN THE Baanee. E. J. Kuntze, 
CHILE. Pelham W. Am: 

HISTORY om BIOGRAPHY. 
PICTURES FROM FROISSART. Paul H. Hayne. 
PRESCOTT, THE HisTORIAN. Horace E. Scudder. 

STORY. 
ay THE CAPTAIN CAME BY A LEGACY. Vieux 
t 
A LITTLE QUAKER ARTIST. Anne 8i'vernail. 
Bev LE PATRICK FOUND HIS WAY OVER THE 
PRINCESS Eva. 
POETRY. 


THe ROMAUNT OF THE SLEEPY PRINCESS. 
FATHER GANDER’S RHYMES. OC. P. Cranch. 
WISHING BY THE + emcamae M. A. Alden, 
LiTTLe Fok 80 

STORY-TIME. 


GYMNASTICS. 
INDIAN CLUB EXERCISE. Charles R. Treat. 
THE SETTLE, WITH 1TS GOSSIP AND RIDDLES. 
THE CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 


TWENTY-FOUR PICTURES by Stephens, Dar 
Cranch, Smito, Lucy Giobons, fe attey | wi 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. 








UNION 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CASH CAPITAL, GOLD... WSN deer verve $750,000 
CASH SURPLUS, GOED. occcccccvcess 363,697 


ASSETS, GOLD, Jan. 1, °70 $1,113,697 


Fireman’s Fund 
INSURANCE COMPAN iH 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
CASH CAPITAL, GOLD.. 


CASH SURPLUS, GOLD.. or 8.68 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, °70.............. $767,115.63 





BRANCH OFFICE: 
No. 167 Broadway, New York. 
SKEELS,; BOWERS, & BOUGHTON, 


MANAGERS. 
eS Looms spiamply 3 paid by 
ENT, 


40 eran STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 
or Feb. 17, tf 





“ No periodical comes to us which is more pract 
than this,” - 


pprhls endorsement of the Lynu REPORTER is given to 


"NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


ig paper of of its class in New England. Give 








us una ‘tal and Week! rove our Set 
ro 7.8 ; Monthly, $1.50 
tamp for sp nd pretafum fist." 
81 R. P. EATON & 00., Boston, Mass 
LOOK AT 


THe Bricutr Sips. 





It is a paper of sixteen illustrated quarto pages, pub- 
lished monthly, at 50 cents a year, “ for all children.” 
The very best writers. Large premiums for clubs. 
Three months on trial for 10 cents. Send for it, and 
say where you saw this advertisement. Specimen 
copy FREE. Address, 

ALDEN 
& be “wd “pee Chicago, nm. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


This splendid Hair Dye is the best in the world. 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous; dees not contain 
lead, nor any vilalic poison to produce paralysis or 
death. Avoid the vaunted and delusive preparations 
boasting virtues they do not possess. The genuine W, 
A. Batchelor’s Hair Dye has had 30 years untarnished 
reputation to uphold its integrity as the only Perfect 
Hair Dye — Black or Brown. Sold by all Druggists. 
Applied at 16 Bond 8t., N. Y. 151 July 22, ly 144 


EDUCATION THROUGH SELF-HELP. 


HAMPTON NORMAL AND 


AGRICULTURAL In STITUTE, 
T HAMPTON, VA. 

TH — 1s INSTITUTE, opened April, 1868, under the 

and UES 


open to youth of 
tection of color, 














a > 


Make inquiry of, or remittance to Rev. ©. p Woop- 


WORTH, 3 Pemberten are, Boston; J. F. B. MaR- 
SHALL, 96 W itpwarp 8. Tory, 108 


8. C. ARMSTRONG, Hamot 
March ist at Parker House; or at the Aa A 2 Mis- 
— Association, § John Bt St, New York City. 


RASCALITY VENTILATED. 





In addition to all former aids in ing 
and ha the * ner” has en- 
5 one most talented r: in N. Y. City, 
write up all the new of 
ex —_ Paper. He will search out and ven- 
tilate . These 1 
a : ~ 


tire press of the country pronounce oe 
except a few 





0 and religious ” oan rich tack he emily. 

Or 5 it e whic’ > 

25 cents. $2.50 a year. thon riz Dower of the it a at 

n their tm, rage a wi unparal- 

lelled wantit. Y. it; r 

PUBLISHED BY Pa oom nist . oak yess 

imine yearly. ALL POR 16 CRATS ONLY. ‘The 

H. O. HOUGHTON «&. CO., supert steel ewe ai tou roller 

Ty : > every su r. ej t © orna- 

RIV mraey CAMBRIDGE, mean, ; ment one Ne : y by pwd ;~ et tn rag a 

GB Trade Supplied by the News Companies. | Wits” Sana Ts conte tes oh; cit SPANGLED ban: 
Feb. 27 lt 32° NER,” Hinsdale, N. Ng 1 Feb. 17, 1t 53* 

: K RATS, 3 OTTER. 

ANTED.—To AGENTS and POULTRY RAISERS. l MINK, 31 “2 ab an Eo 

Ww #., " Pann = 00 a ® Mant od week, and am taking ten times the game I ever 

cal xnowledge of the habits and care of fowls a neces- “ aif be uide.” tt is the. ng 

qa tion. Address, with stamp. H. PITMAN | the * Hunter's G only reliable work. 

& CO., Lynn, Mass., Sole Proprietors of “ The ri- to bear.” Ail about bouts tape, Shi from mink 

can Ex ucer.” 71 Feb. 17, 4t 2\* to bear. All about boats, PB center 

id i ¥ secrets, arts, etc., ete., ALL 





“T CAUGHT porn ite used the celeb 


* fish bait” which is only Pin tae secrets on hunt- 


a splendid mess, the rest t | Hinsdale, 


Bi 00, Fab it = 
WARRANTED a SEEDS. 





Cx01ce FLOWER TOES, 
end Gump Odes, oe., by mall to P. O. in the 
United States. Our TED IPTIVE 
PRICED CATALOGUE for is issued, and will be 
mailed 0 aay WD. J h 08. York, P 
le a. 
*1 Fon. omits 











